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May Sinclair’s New Novel 


THE TREE OF HEAVEN 


(Second Edition Now Ready; Third Edition Printing) 


“A work of extraordinary power, ranking assuredly among the 
novels of our time which will make a lasting mark upon literature 


and human thought and life 


one of the most impressive 


works of fiction of our day."—N. Y. Tribune. $1.60 





Other New and Forthcoming Macmillan Books 


THE FLYING TEUTON 
Alice Brown’s New Book. Shows the 
skilled literary workmanship which read- 
ers have come to expect of the author 
of “ The Prisoner,” and “ Bromiley Neigh- 
borhood.” Ready Early in March. 


THE CHRONICLES OF SAINT TID 
By Eden Phillpotts. New stories of 
Devon and the west country by the author 
of “ Old Delabole,” and “ Bruneil’s Tower.” 
Ready in February. 


FLOOD TIDE 
By Daniel Case. A new novel by a new 
author, vividly and convincingly written. 
Ready Feb. 20. 


HILL TRACKS 
By Wilfred Wilson Gibson. A new volume 
of poems by the author of “ Daily Bread,” 
“ Battle,” etc. $1.75 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 
By John Masefield. “ What Mr. Masefield 
in print did for the Gallipoli campaign, he 
does here for the campaign in France. The 
new work measures up to the standard set 
by its companion both in vital interest and 
in literary quality.”.—Phila. North Amer- 
ican $1.00 


AMERICA AMONG THE NATIONS 
By H. H. Powers. A brilliant discussion of 
American imperial development; an inter- 
pretation of our relation to foreign nations 
in terms of the great geographical, biolog- 
ical and psychic forces which shape na- 
tional destiny. $1.50 


INCOME TAX LAW AND 


ACCOUNTING, 1918 
By Godfrey N. Nelson. The best practical 
guide for individuals, business men, lawyers 
and accountants, based on the very latest 
rulings and decisions. $2.50 





A WAR NURSE’S DIARY 
The author has been “ over the top” in the 
fullest sense. She tells of her unusual ex- 
periences in a gripping and vivid fashion. 
Ready Feb. 13. 


THE SOUL OF DEMOCRACY 
By Edward Howard Criggs. An inspired 
analysis of the war’s effect upon our social 
philosophy and upon the future democ- 
racy. $1.25 


THE RECORD OF A QUAKER 
CONSCIENCE: CYRUS PRINGLE’S 
DIARY 


With an introduction by Rufus M. Jones. 
The personal diary of a young Quaker 
who was drafted for service in the Union 
Army in 1863. Ready Feb. 6. 


THEORIES OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 
By Arthur J. Todd. A critical study of 
the attempts to formulate the conditions of 
human advance. $2.25 


WAR TIME CONTROL OF 
INDUSTRY 


By Howard L. Gray. A clear interpreta- 
tion of English government control. Ready 
Feb. 13. 


COOPERATION: THE HOPE OF 
THE CONSUMER 


By Emerson P. Harris. With an introduc- 
tion by John Graham Brooks. The failure 
of Our Middlemanism, Reasons and the 
Remedy, Practical Conperation, Back- 
ground and Outlook, are the four parts of 
this new book. Ready Feb. 20. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


By Maurice Parmelee. A comprehensive 
and systematic survey of the problems of 
social control. $2.00 
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ports the strikers in Germany have been 

suppressed and thus the first fruits of 
Trotzky’s political attack on the government of the 
Central Powers have failed to ripen. The news- 
paper reports of what has taken place have neces- 
sarily been fragmentary and untrustworthy, but 
apparently political agitators were able to take ad- 
vantage of a spontaneous movement of revolt 
against the sufferings undergone by the working 
population. They used the strike in order to ad- 
vertise the Socialist protest against the govern- 
ment’s peace policy at Brest-Litovsk. The strike 
failed partly because it was premature and partly 
because it was made vulnerable through an acces- 
sible organization. The German government is 
impregnable against organized attack from within, 
because the army continues to obey and because its 
own organization is so much more resourceful and 
capable than that of its enemies. It was able to 
strike unerringly and crushingly at the centres of 
agitation, and the opposition apparently collapsed 
without forcing the government to use much of its 
reserve power. For the present a similar fate is 


A CCORDING to the current newspaper re- 





likely to overtake any organized effort to overthrow 
or even to embarrass the government. It can de- 
pend on the support of the army as long as three 
or four or five million French, British and Amer- 
ican troops are ready to invade Germany when- 
ever her power of military resistance is seriously 
injured. 


N spite of its failure to accomplish results of 

any political or military importance, the recent 
strike is symptomatic of a significant impairment 
of German morale. The strikers were seeking to 
accomplish an object by the modification of the 
German policy at Brest-Litovsk which the whole 
Socialist party and many middle class liberals ap- 
parently approved. They were beaten, but the 
opposition to this policy is certain to continue and 
to increase in strength. Scheidemann’s recent 
speech demanded the conclusion of a peace with 
Russia on the basis of no annexations either furtive 
or confessed; and if the government fails to meet 
this demand, there will be deep resentment and still 
deeper depression among the German people. The 
difficulty which the existing Chancellor will have 
in steering a middle course between the Junkers 
and the liberals will be increased. In all proba- 
bility he cannot continue much longer to carry water 
on both shoulders, and as soon as the government 
is forced to choose and to adopt an exclusively 
Junker or an exclusively liberal policy the time will 
come for really serious and dangerous dissension. 
If the government still further alienates the 
Junkers, they will become more violent and may 
succeed in getting rid of the Chancellor. If it fur- 
ther alienates the Socialists, an uncompromising 
parliamentary opposition will probably come into 
existence. In either event a wedge will certainly 
be driven into the moral unity of the German 
nation. 


NLESS we misinterpret the situation, the 
German government when it is obliged to 
choose between sacrificing Socialist or Junker sup- 
port, will abandon that of the Socialists and their 
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liberal allies. Assuming such to be the case, those 
who wish to resist the government will profit by the 
lesson of the recent strike. They will only repeat 
their recent failure, as they well know, if they 
attempt again overt organized resistance, but even 
so they will not be entirely helpless. The word 
could be passed around for the workers to slacken 
in their labor, to become careless, slow and _ in- 
efficient, and wherever safe even to wreck important 
and delicate machines. If such a process of 
sabotage were sufficiently general and sufficiently 
furtive, it would be impossible for the government 
to meet it except by a policy of indiscriminate 
starvation and terrorism. In either event the power 
of the government and its ability to supply the 
army would be very much undermined. It must be 
remembered also, that any movement by the Ger- 
man government in the direction of the Junkers 
would also be received with dangerous resentment 
in Austria. Count Czernin’s recent speech in an- 
swer to President Wilson contained some very plain 
speaking about the pan-Germans and was in many 
respects a plea with his own people for more time 
in which to bring about the general peace desired 
by them. From now on he will be crowded very 
hard by popular pressure for peace, and if he fails 
to make headway there will be a renewal and an in- 
tensification of popular protest throughout the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. A successful insur- 
rection or at least an utter economic collapse is 
much more probable in the Hapsburg than in the 
Hohenzollern dominions. Something of the kind 
is extremely likely to happen during the next few 
months. 


ONSIDERING the situation in Germany and 

in Austria-Hungary, the defiant statement 
given out by the Supreme War Council of the 
Allies in answer to the von Hertling and Czernin 
speeches was a stupid blunder, which Americans 
have every reason to resent. Place this statement 
in the background of the preceding circumstances. 
President Wilson issues an address the chief object 
of which is to aid the Russian revolutionists in their 
political attack on the moral endurance of the 
peoples of Central Europe. Von Hertling and 
Czernin speak in reply. The speech of the Austrian 
Foreign Secretary was conciliatory and offered a 
clear opportunity if not for actual negotiations, for 
a retort which would accelerate the growing divi- 
sion between the two imperial governments. But 
the Supreme War Council issues a statement the 
only effect of which will be to cement the Central 
European Alliance. The speech of von Hertling 
is unconciliatory and impossible, but for that very 
reason it is denounced in Germany by the Socialists 
and others and its policy is used as a pretext for 
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riots and strikes. The Supreme War Council is 
so much disturbed by these evidences of dissension 
in Germany that it proclaims a policy, the only 
effect of which will be to assist the German govern- 
ment in doing away with the dissensions. This is 
the kind of diplomacy which will drive Russia to 
a separate peace, and enable the Central Powers to 
prolong indefinitely their power of military re- 
sistance. The Supreme War Council began its 
political career by a continuation of the sub- 
ordination of political to military strategy, which 
has always been the most costly blunder of the 
Allies. 


ITTING in his office at Washington Mr. Baker 
can and does get and study the most accurate 
reports which can be made by the best American 
eyes in France. But by going himself to France 
he will profit by the advantage which first-hand 
knowledge always has over second-hand. He will 
not see all that all our expert observers see, but he 
will undoubtedly see something more. On the spot 
where the multifarious activities of our War De- 
partment can be judged by their result, where there 
is a concentration of results, he will gain new in- 
sights. Are American soldiers being sent to France 
faster than the necessary munitions for them are 
being supplied? What is the relation between the 
most immediate needs of our allies and their re- 
moter needs? In what respects must the present 
be subordinated to the future and the future be 
subordinated to the present? A journey to France 
would give Mr. Baker a fresh eye for these 
questions, a new vividness of conviction about 
the right answers to them. He would return to 
the United States with a sharper vision, a rein- 
forced will. 


UCH a journey would certainly not be a vaca- 
tion, but it would be a change, a valuable 
relief from the endless details in which Mr. Baker 
has conscientiously but not wisely kept himself im- 
mersed. Upon his return he would probably realize 
what his mind had gained, in the efficiency of its 
power to estimate probability, to make decisions 
and to think things out, by absence from an over- 
burdened desk, and the mistake of not delegating 
tasks that ought to be delegated would not be re- 
peated. We venture to hope, first, that Mr. Baker 
will make this journey to France which he is said 
to intend, and secondly that he will not stay away 
too long. His influence here, as a liberal force of 
thought, especially in the application of thought to 
labor questions, as a public men who sincerely loves 
the democracy for which we are trying to make the 
world safe, is too important and too valuable to be 
long dispensed with. 
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TOCK exchange operators, to judge by the be- 

havior of the quotations, are taking the 
reports of German industrial disturbances more 
seriously than the editors of the metropolitan press, 
to judge by the tone of their leaders. The stock 
exchange does not believe that peace is as remote 
as ever. This the leader writers insist on believ- 
ing. Both groups of authorities have access, pre- 
sumably, to the same information. Both employ, 
presumably, the same logical apparatus for draw- 
ing conclusions from the facts. Which group of 
authorities should we, the plain people who have 
access to only fragmentary information, be safest 
in following? Most of us would select the stock 
exchange operators. It isn’t that we are under the 
illusion that the hardheaded business man can see 
farther into the blank wall of the future than the 
only less hardheaded leader writer. But the stock 
exchange stakes its money on its belief, while the 
editorial office stakes only its reputation. We may 
remind ourselves of the gentleman who was striv- 
ing to convince a friend that a contingent event 
would certainly arrive. The final test of sincerity 
was at last applied. ‘ Will you bet on it?” asked 
the friend. ‘* No,” came the answer, “ but I'd give 
you my word of honor.” 


OUSING progress must wait until an un- 
coordinated administrative system arrives at 
a conclusion as to what executive department shall 
take charge of the work. The provision of ac- 
commodations for workers is primarily a labor 
question: should not the authority to proceed with 
it be reposed in the Department of Labor? This, 
it is gossiped, was the first tentative conclusion of 
the Cabinet. But later the Treasury Department 
advanced weighty reasons why the work should 
fall in its own province. Is not the Treasury De- 
partment in charge of the construction of public 
buildings? If it is competent to erect great archi- 
tectural monuments in Washington and. postofiices 
in all the cities and towns of the country, :nust it not 
also be competent to erect workingmen’s dwellings 
about the ship-building and munitions plants? The 
problem is analogous to the problem of the dis- 
position of the Food Administration. There were 
arguments that looked cogent to prove that the 
management of the nation’s food supply should 
fail under the Department of Agriculture. For- 
tunately Congress placed the service directly under 
the President, with power to appoint a head re- 
sponsible to the President alone. The housing pro- 
gramme, if it is drawn up in proportions com- 
mensurate with the national need, and few question 
the greatness of this need, is a job big enough for 
a man like Hoover, responsible only to the Presi- 
dent. 
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HE Committee on Public Information has set 
itself to discourage public appeals to hatred 

in the propaganda of its 20,000 speakers. This 
is an obviously sound policy. It is too easy for 
a clever speaker to get a rich response when he 
shouts for wholesale spy-execution, probably the 
cheapest popular use of oratorical talent. There 
is an immense task before the authorized spokes- 
men of the government. They have still to convey 
information, to analyze progress, to urge an un- 
derstanding of the issues of the war and the com- 
plicated processes of peace. Any departure from 
the serious consideration of our duties and 
sponsibilities and ultimate aims is, as the Com- 
mittee says, to “ besmirch the ideals of the war by 
the vulgar methods to which the war lords for cen- 
turies have resorted.” It may seem bloodless to 
avoid arousing hatred when. the Germans are 
actually encountering Americans on the firing line; 
but civilian stamina is not to be shown in cries for 
bloodshed. It is to be shown in social organiza- 
tion, political intelligence, and that willingness to 
provide ways and means which is the army’s final 


strength. 


re- 


A Clean Peace 


N the recent answer returned by him to the con- 

gratulations of his English supporters Lord 
Lansdowne was justified in crowing over his 
opponents even louder than he did. When over 
two months ago he challenged the attitude toward 
peace which the British government was then as- 
suming, he was violently denounced by members 
of the government and by the most conspicuous 
and authoritative of the 
paper supporters only to be quickly if not com- 
pletely vindicated by the subsequent action of the 
government itself. Shaken by the reception which 
the Lansdowne letter received from the larger and 
less violent faction of British public opinion and 
pressed by the necessity of placating the labor party, 
Lloyd George accepted Lord Lansdowne’s invita- 
tion to restate British war aims in a more con- 
ciliatory spirit and in so doing he was vigorously 
sustained by President Wilson, who had himself for 
the most part been conducting American diplomacy 
along the proposed lines. 

Lansdowne’s intervention acted more 
beneficially on the behavior of public opinion among 
the British speaking peoples than upon the diplo- 
matic policy of the British government. Three 


government's news- 


even 


months ago the advocates of a decisive military vic- 
tory over Germany as the only reputable means of 
accomplishing the political purposes for which the 
war was being fought were doing their utmost to 
terrorize American and to a less extent English 
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public opinion. They were not content to insist, as 
they had reason and right to insist, on the need and 
the probably useful effect of inflicting on the Ger- 
man army an emphatic military defeat. Under the 
leadership of politicians such as Colonel Roosevelt 
and newspapers such as the New York Tribune they 
proclaimed the futility, the cowardice and the 
danger of seeking to accomplish the war aims of 
the Allies by any means except military victory. 
They denounced all who proposed to capitalize for 
diplomatic purposes the moral superiority of the 
cause of the Allies, and advocated the use of liberal 
political propaganda as an indispensable means of 
uniting the Allies and dividing and defeating Ger- 
many as enemies within the gates and as furtive pro- 
Germans. Rarely have the annals of political con- 
troversy offered an example of a more brutal and 
more wanton, and, if it had been continued, a more 
disastrous intolerance. For if these people and 
newspapers had determined the policy of the British 
and American governments and had succeeded in 
attaching the stigma of pro-Germanism to all who 
refused to recognize them as the infallible arbiters 
of American or British loyalty, the ultimate result 
would have been riots and strikes, not in the streets 
of Vienna and Berlin, but in those of London and 
New York. 

Lord Lansdowne is not exclusively or even chiefly 
responsible for the passing of this attempted Reign 
of Terror. It is the active peace policy of the 
Bolsheviki and the growing power of the British 
labor party which have forced the Allied gov- 
ernments to grant to political weapons their proper 
place in the warfare against German militarism. 
But the Lansdowne letter marked nevertheless the 
end of one period in the formation of British and 
American public opinion about the war and the 
beginning of another period. The politicians and 
the newspapers who denounced Lord Lansdowne 
have not themselves faced about and practiced the 
policy which they formerly denounced as essentially 
treasonable. They still fail to understand that this 
war is a conflict of morales as much as of armies. 
They still talk as if militarism could be destroyed 
only by the use of military weapons. But when 
their own governments began to pursue a policy 
which associates military victory with the consoli- 
dating of political unity at home and the fomenting 
of political dissension among the enemy, they were 
obliged to abandon their attempt to attach the curse 
of Bolshevikism or pro-Germanism to the people 
and publications whose only offense was to advocate 
a policy now officially adopted and vigorously and 
successfully pursued in Washington and London. 

As a consequence of the changed attitude of 
British and American public opinion, the word 
peace, which not so long ago had practically been 
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expelled from polite discourse among two peoples 
who were fighting for the peace of the world, has 
been restored to reputability. As Lord Lansdowne 
himself pointed out in his recent address, it is no 
longer unpatriotic to discuss and even to advocate 
peace—provided by so doing the would-be-peace- 
maker will not sacrifice or compromise the objects 
for which so much suffering and destruction have 
been wrought and incurred. The phrase “La 
Paix Integrale”’ is being substituted for the phrase 
“La Victoire Integrale,” and the substitution has 
in it much virtue and meaning. For when people 
talked about “ La Victoire Integrale ” they did not 
stop to distinguish between a complete military vic- 
tory and a complete political victory, and they 
attached to the former all the consecration of feel- 
ing and will which should have been lavished on 
the latter. The insistence on a complete military 
victory as the only road to the greater political vic- 
tory was itself an obstacle to the attainment of 
any kind of victory, military or political. But there 
can be no similar confusion about the phrase “ La 
Paix Intégrale.” It is what Lord Lansdowne 
means by “A Clean Peace ’—a peace whether 
brought about by political or military weapons, 
which will help to remove the causes of war and to 
disparage militarism. ‘ A Clean Peace ” is not “a 
white peace,” but neither is it yellow nor indelibly 
crimson. One would like to figure it as a triumphal 
semi-circular arch which touches the sky and is 
streaked with the several colors of the rain- 
bow. 

But in what does this greater victory, this clean 
and fortified peace consist? Not certainly, as our 
military-minded publicists would have us believe, 
in the imposition on the Central Empires of specific 
territorial readjustments as an absolute embodiment 
of political justice. In public negotiation, such as 
that which is now beginning, proposed terms of 
peace, in order to be kept “ clean” must be fre- 
quently changed. Neither does it consist, as Lord 
Lansdowne would have us believe, chiefly in ob- 
taining the formal consent of the Imperial gov- 
ernments to some gradual measure of disarma- 
ment and to the formation of a League of Na- 
tions. Disarmament and a League of Nations 
must form part of “La Paix Intégrale,” but in 
order to bring about the revolutionary change in in- 
ternational relationships implied by genuine disarm- 
ament and an operative League of Nations, a cor- 
responding revolution must at least be started in the 
internal organization of the two empires. Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary have adjusted their do- 
mestic organization and policy chiefly to the real or 
supposed necessities of their relations to other states 
and nations; and unless this essential autocracy of 
their internal political structure and habit of mind 
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is either overthrown or profoundly undermined 
there is little chance of the acceptance in good faith 
of any pramise to disarm or of any proposed ad- 
herence to a League of Nations. To this extent 
we agree with the criticism passed on Lord Lans- 
downe’s intervention elsewhere in this issue by Mr. 
H. G. Wells. His lordship is a wise opportunist 
conservative. He fails to understand or else he 
understands too well the opportunity which is 
offered for the advancement of democracy by the 
transformation of the war from a contest for 
decisive military victory into a competition in moral 
vitality and endurance. 

If democracy contains any of the virtue 
attributed to it by democrats, if German and 
Austro-Hungarian autocracy are as maleficent as 
we believe them to be, we can await with faith and 
confidence the outcome of such a contest. We do 
not wish to humiliate or injure the German people. 
We do wish to discredit and destroy the German 
military system and its resulting suppression of 
national and popular aspirations. All the prevail- 
ing signs indicate that this object can eventually be 
accomplished, even though a decisive victory in the 
field has become practically impossible, provided 
only the Allied governments will act resolutely and 
loyally as if they really believe in the democracy, 
for the safety of which they claim to be fighting. 
There are unmistakable symptoms of moral disin- 
tegration in Germany and of both physical and 
moral disintegration in Austria-Hungary. The 
Allied nations have every reason to be persistent 
and to keep up their military and economic pressure 
on their enemies, to accompany that pressure with 
diplomatic offensives and democratic or revolu- 
tionary propaganda, and finally to modify their 
domestic policies still further so as to earn the 
suppert of the mass of their own people. In the 
case of America, for instance, the government needs 
to go much further than it has yet done in insisting 
on a radical program of social and industrial 
democracy as a war measure. By doing so it would 
doubtless scare and alienate the more.prosperous 
classes, but these classes are too much bound up 
with the existing order to go beyond a verbal pro- 
test. They cannot strike. The wage-earners not 
only can but will, unless their interests, which have 
been so misunderstood and neglected in the tradi- 
tional economic organization, are recognized and 
safeguarded. By so doing and only by so doing, 
can the Allied governments be assured of the 
popular support which may be necessary to obtain 
a clean peace. More and more the price of de- 
stroying the impossible military autocracy of Ger- 
many is coming to be destruction of the similarly 
impossible industrial autocracy in the United States 
and throughout the British Commonwealth. 
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Efficiency Without Inhumanity 


HE letter of Mr. C. L. Vestal published on 
another page of this issue is typical of the 
attitude of many intelligent people towards the de- 
mand for a better organization of American war 
work. Our correspondent does not even consider 
how far the criticisms passed upon the existing or- 
ganization may be justified, and how far the pro- 
posed changes may contribute to the object for the 
fulfilment of which the American nation is mort- 
gaging its future productive ability and is ofierinz 
up the lives of its sons. He judges the whole coi.- 
troversy from the standpoint of personal and party 
prestige. The President and his Secretary of War 
are in his eyes good safe Democrats, who are aiming 
to bring about a democratic peace, and who have 
exhibited a most encouragingly liberal attitude in 
their dealings with labor. Many of their critics 
are personal and partisan enemies of the administra- 
tion, who are only too anxious to disparage the 
President and everything he represents. Although 
they are now attacking him because of a lack ot 
efficiency in his conduct of the war they wil!:, if 
they succeed in their attack, use their success for 
the purpose of discrediting his whole domestic and 
foreign programme, and undermining popular con- 
fidence in him and in his ways and works. Every- 
one who accepts his general leadership in politics 
should, consequently, cease to consider the merits 
of the controversy and should rally to the support 
of the administration. It is an issue between the 
sheep and the goats, between the friends and the 
enemies of democracy. As for “ material efficien- 
cy,” that at best is an ill-favored and sinister thing, 
which was made in Germany and which can 
be safely dispensed with by good American demo- 
crats. 

It would be easy to interpret the argument of our 
correspondent as a plan for saving democracy at 
home at the expense of its fortunes in the present 
war, and any one who pleases can make the most of 
this obvious retort. But it is fairer to consider the 
objection on its strong rather than on its weak side. 
No one who is familiar with the perverted way in 
which political issues are framed up in democratic 
countries can deny some measure of reality to Mr. 
Vestal’s treatment of the existing controversy. An 
American citizen is frequently obliged to sup- 
port officials, even when he is not wholly satisfied 
with them, because he has shared their general 
political attitude, and because if he fails to support 
them he would be helping to confer power on people 
with whose general political attitude he entirely 
disagrees. If such an issue were presented at the 
present time, if, for instance, it were proposed to 
recall President Wilson and to substitute for him 
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a pro-war Republican, who was hell-bent on eflicien- 
cy, the New Republic would unhesitatingly and en- 
thusiastically support the President. It would sup- 
port him because it considers his leadership in 
foreign politics and his preferences in domestic 
politics of prime importance toe the American people 
in their present quandary. Much as we should 
regret the necessity of choosing between candidates 
who represented two such political desirables as 
sound general policy and able administration, we 
should, if forced to a choice, prefer sound policy. 
In making this choice we should do so without 
serious misgivings. Difficult as it may be to get 
able administration out of the President and the 
Democratic party, the job would be child’s play 
compared to the job of getting a sound and liberal 
domestic and foreign policy out of the existing 
Republican leadership. Neither should we have 
any confidence that the Republicans would prove 
to be efficient, because they insisted stridently upon 
the word. For although sound policy is dependent 
for its success on able administration, able ad- 
ministration is equally dependent for its success on 
sound policy. If the Republicans had been running 
this war the breakdown would have assumed a dif- 
ferent form, but it might well have been even more 
complete and costly than it is. 

These considerations afford no excuse for failing 
to urge upon the President and Mr. Baker the im- 
provement of their administration of the war. The 
country is not now preparing for an early election. 
its citizens are not yet presented with an exclusive 
choice between good Democrats who are superior 
to efficiency and a party of efficiency experts who 
consider Republican anti-Wilsonism to be the first 
qualification of an able administrator. The object 
of good citizens and of good friends of the Presi- 
dent and of his domestic and foreign policy should 
be to prevent the Republicans from having the op- 
portunity of stating the issue in such terms. For 
if this issue can be established during the Congres- 
sional campaign next summer, it will go hard with 
the President, with the Democratic party and with 
the liberal domestic and foreign policy represented 
by them. In peace the American democracy is 
usually indifferent to accusations of inefficiency 
against a government, but during war its attitude 
is bound to be different. It will inevitably and 
properly charge up to the administration any failure 
to return to the nation a full measure of tangible 
results for the national expenditures and sacrifices. 
Whatever attitude a citizen or a journal may have 
to take, when a choice has finally to be made be- 
tween the administration and its critics, the only 
effective way to “ support the administration ” now 
is to help it earn a large margin of credit with the 
American people by pointing out wherein its exist- 
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ing performance is open to criticism and indicating 
the needed remedy. 

The President and Mr. Baker have, themselves 
justified the work of their critics. They have in- 
troduced many changes into the personnel and 
structure of their war administration, but they have 
delayed in doing so until after the criticisms had 
been published. Their reforms have already cured 
certain specific maladies. As yet, however, the 
ultimate malady which consists in the lack of an 
administrative plan and of some kind of civilian 
general staff to prepare such a plan, to modify it 
when necessary and to make sure of its being ex- 
ecuted, has been neglected. The American nation 
cannot emerge with credit from its supreme test 
unless more prevision, more anticipation of coming 
difficulties, more energy in overcoming them and 
more exhaustive and candid brain work is applied 
to the task of war administration. Not only Mr. 
Baker’s department, but most of the other regular 
and improvised war services are being operated not 
by their brains but by their members. Practically 
every expert administrator in Washington, no mat- 
ter how well disposed he may be to the President, 
agrees to tne truth of this criticism and is hoping 
the President will eventually act upon it. There is 
every probability he will—provided his enemies in 
Congress do not attempt to emasculz*e his executive 
leadership. 

But whatever form of staff organization the Pres- 
ident eventually adopts, its work will be hampered 
unless it can use as its instrument a munitions de- 
partment. Such a department is not, as the Presi- 
dent himself seems to think, a piece of bureaucratic 
mechanism, which a modern nation at war can 
perfectly well dispense with. A munitions depart- 
ment may be organized in many different ways, but 
the administrative idea which underlies it is in- 
dispensable to the successful organization for war 
purposes of a modern industrial nation. America 
will need during the next few months a prodigious 
volume of commodities and service in order to feed 
and supply its armed and civilian populations and 
those of its allies. It cannot obtain the needed 
volume of services and supplies without stimulating 
the production of essentials and diminishing the 
production of unessentials, and preventing the 
production of several essentials from interfering 
one with another. The object of what is known as 
a munitions department is to organize production 
so as to assure to the government the full volume 
of essential supplies and services at the smallest 
possible sacrifice of the less essential supplies and 
services. The departments as actually organized in 
France and Great Britain bave been intrusted with 
only a part of this colossal yet indispensable task, 
and their failures, in so far as they have failed, are 
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due to the limitation of their organization. Their 
control over war production has been divided up 
with other departments. But it has been sufficient 
to prevent the deplorable condition now existing in 
this country, which is that of an industrial mecha- 
nism operating at only a fraction of its possible or 
usual productivity. 

Our correspondent makes a grave mistake in 
confusing this demand for the organization of 
production with the demand for a ruthless and in- 
human mechanical eficiency. The more successful 
the government is in organizing production even in 
the midst of war, the more it will be forced to 
recognize the social as distinguished from the 
merely economic nature of its task. For there is no 
way of organizing production without organizing 
labor, and there is no way of organizing labor with- 
out giving it a stake in the industry such as it has 
never yet been allowed to have. Ever since, for 
instance, the British government honestly tackled 
the task of organizing production for war purposes, 
it has been moving in the direction of an economic 
constitutionalism which conferred an increasing 
measure of industrial citizenship upon the British 
wage-earner. No attempt was made, as in this 
country, to bribe him with excessive wages, or ex- 
cept in the beginning to coerce him against his will. 
But he was assured fair wages, continuity of em- 
ployment, decent working conditions, and some 
measure of control over shop conditions in return 
for continuity and efficiency of labor. Hitherto no 
similar policy xs been adopted in this country, 
and that is probably the most important reason for 
the low productive ability of the American in- 
dustrial mechanism of today. 

This matter of organizing production, instead of 
being one to which democracy can afford to be in- 
different, is in reality the ultimate problem of 
modern society no less in peace than in war. Let 
us suppose the modern nations suddenly become as 
eager and as determined to work for the better 
happiness of other people as they are now eager 
and determined to work for their mutilation and 
annihilation. Let us suppose they seriously tackled 
the problem of producing with the utmost economy 
of human labor the largest possible volume of 
economic goods and of distributing them among the 
largest possible number of people. We should 
then need to organize production of goods just as 
we now need to organize the production of war 
supplies and war services; and success in both cases 
would depend upon our ability to persuade men 
and women to work vigorously and intelligently for 
as many hours as they could without unwholesome 
fatigue. The timid and blundering attempt now 
being made to organize American productive ability 
for the destruction of human life is prophetic and 
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typical of the attempt which will have to be made 
ultimately by democracies to organize production 
for the enhancement of human life. A democracy 
is the one form of polity which cannot be indifferent 
to this organization of production, and which is 
bound to apply to the problem a!! the prevision, 
drive, science, expertness and patient thought which 
is necessary to success in obtaining it. A depart- 
ment which was capable of producing and distribut- 
ing the munitions needed during war might well 
develop into a department capable of producing 
and distributing the munitions needed for the 
normal peaceful and fruitful life of a whole society. 


The Wisdom of the Wise 


T is not often that the conservators of wisdom, 
the guardians of tradition in matters inter- 
national, give utterance to their thought on the 
practicability of the league of nations, on the pos- 
sibility of an enduring peace. But when they speak, 
they deal in disillusionment. How shall a satis- 
factory scheme of international organization be 
wrought out? Shall we have a permanent council, 
or only occasional conferences for the interpreta- 
tion of the original agreements? Shall we organize 
on the principle, one nation one vote, or shall we 
weight the representation of nations on a basis of 
population, wealth, military or naval power? How 
shall we manage the international armies, without 
which, we are warne,i, international law is a New 
Year’s resolution? How shall we prevent an ag- 
gressive member of the league from providing it- 
self with forces superior to those of the rest of 
the league, and thus set at defiance the common 
will of the nations? How shall we provide in our 
organization for the supplanting of empires that 
decay by empires bursting their confines by force 
of expanding energies? A fool, it is said, may 
ask questions that seven wise men can not answer. 
When a wise man asks questions, we, the plain 
citizens of America, who have not imbibed the wis- 
dom of Talleyrand and Metternich, Bismarck and 
Cavour, may expect to sink under a wave of moral 
discouragement. 


We do not remain downcast long, however. For 
the comfort of the analogy we recall that the wise 
were equally doubtful of the success of the Ameri- 
can experiment in republican institutions. That 
was a bolder experiment than is usually realized 
by us who have passed our lives under the stablest 
government in the world. A century ago were not 
the seeds of conflicting interests between the several 
groups of states already sending up vigorous 
shoots? Were there not already wide differences 
of classes, and bitter jealousies among them? With 
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such discordant forces bound together under the 
Constitution, the future, destined to alter the 
equilibrium of forces, looked ominous to the trained 
political prophet. What the politically wise failed 
to take into account, because they were not of it 
nor capable of feeling it, was the saving element 
of democracy. Our nation has become pro- 
gressively more stable politically, in spite of an 
enormous diversification of interests, because it has 
become progressively more democratic. The one 
dangerous undemocratic element in our original 
constitutional make-up, a slave-holding class, did 
indeed come near destroying us. We extirpated 
it by war; and by less violent means we are pro- 
ceeding to extirpate other undemocratic elements, 
one by one. We still have privileged classes, and 
consequent social unrest and political disturbances. 
But we have reached a point in our development 
where even so good a conservative as Mr. Hughes 
foresees that in the future property and privilege 
will have to depend for their survival upon the 
democratic principle of service. With this 
achieved, our political security and stability will be 
as solidly based as anything human can be. So 
much we owe to the expanding force of democracy, 
of which the wise who forecast the course of na- 
tions know nothing. 

It is the democracies of the world that believe 
in a league of nations to ensure enduring peace. 
America believes in it, British labor believes in it. 
So also do the socialists of France and Italy, and 
even in Germany and Austria-Hungary the most 
democratic factions believe in it. Autocrats, aristo- 
crats, bureaucrats, professional diplomats do not 
as a rule believe in it. Nor should we who are 
democrats believe in the permanent efficacy of a 
league of nations, if we did not have confidence 
that, under the shelter of a league strong enough 
to ensure peace for even a generation, the rising 
flood of modern democracy will engulf autocrats 
and aristocrats and bureaucrats along with their 
unbelief. Why has the impatient and indocile Ger- 
man endured the rule of Junker and court? Be- 
cause they promised protection against foreign in- 
vasion. Why have the masses of the Magyars, 
the proudest race in the world, submitted to the 
dominance of the magnates? For the same obvious 
reason. On the European continent only the na- 
tions like Switzerland, Denmark and Norway, 
which have considered themselves immune from 
attack, have been able to proceed uninterruptedly 
with their democratic development. We wish to 
assure all nations immftnity from attack, that the 
spirit of democracy may do its work. 

We recognize that no convention accepted by 
the nations at this time can provide for all the 
contingencies that may arise in a half century or 
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inacentury. We recognize that the uneven growth 
of nations and empires would subject any such con- 
vention to a disruptive strain, if the nations remain 
as they are today. But they will not remain such 
as they are if we can do away with the imminent 
danger of war. And this we believe to be quite 
practicable. What we aim at is essentially nothing 
more than this: Let the nations be so bound to- 
gether that any one, proceeding to acts of aggres- 
sion, will understand clearly that the forces of all 
the rest will be thrown against it. As matters now 
stand in the world, this would mean that a nation 
entering upon the ways of aggression would recog- 
nize clearly that it was entering upon a struggle 
against heavy odds, just as Germany, for all her 
trained armies and systematic preparations, is now 
struggling against heavy odds. 

Imagine that a decade ago such a league had 
been formed. Would the Great War have been 
prevented? Austria, in attacking Serbia, Germany 
in attacking Belgium, would have been forced to 
count upon the combined opposition of all the na- 
tions now arrayed against them. It would have 
been a more effective opposition, too. If the United 
States had accepted the peace of Europe as an 
appropriate object of policy, we should not have 
been content to remain unarmed while Germany was 
arming. England would not have confined her 
defensive preparations to her navy. But even if 
the other members of the league had made no 
more effective preparations to balance those of the 
Teutonic empires, the risks of aggression would 
still have been too great for even German military 
adventurers to assume lightly. We can recall the 
anguish and indignation to which Germany gave 
vent when England joined forces with France and 
Russia. The hope of a short and merry war was 
extinguished; Germany, it was seen, had to fight 
for her life. With a league of nations in existence, 
Germany would have known a* the outset that she 
was backing up Austrian insolence at the price of 
a life or death struggle. 

The world now knows infinitely more about war 
and its agonies. It has a better realization of the 
fact that no one nation has a monopoly of military 
prowess. More than a generation must elapse be- 
fore any nation will boast that it is powerful enough 
to defy the world. Provided that we can form 
some kind of international system under which 
acts of aggression will necessarily challenge the 
world, we shall for a generation have no acts of 
aggression, no wars. Whether the system shall be 
one under which armaments are reduced to a 
minimum, or one under which military service is 
everywhere universal, is a matter that may work 
itself out as it will. All that is essential is that 
military adventure shall be made to mean the un- 
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dertakipg of a struggle against odds. This is 
enough to give democracy time to accomplish its 
work of pacification. 

But who will guarantee that democracy will ac- 
tually bring peace? Did not the American de- 
mocracy wage one war of aggression against 
Mexico, another against Spain? Did we not re- 
cently come within a hair’s breadth of another war 
upon Mexico? It was not the American democracy 
that set out to despoil Mexico of her northern ter- 
ritories, but a slave-owning oligarchy. The war 
against Spain was conceived by the American de- 
mocracy as a war of liberation, not a war of con- 
quest, and the subsequent attitude of the democracy 
toward Cuba and the Philippines bears out this 
fact. It was not the plain democrat of America 
that clamored most loudly for intervention in 
Mexico, but the international profiteers we still 
have among us. So far as the genuine democrat 
joined in the cry for intervention, it was because 
of a belief that nameless barbarities would persist 
forever south of the Rio Grande, unless order were 
imposed from without. 

It is not the American democrat who wishes the 
American flag to wave on every hill-top from the 
Arctic to the Isthmus. It is not the British demo- 
crat who sees the map of Africa all red. It is not 
the German democrat whose hopes race over the 
road from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. These 
are aristocratic dreams. For the German Kaiser 
the future of Germany lies on the seas. For the 
German democrat it lies within the territories oc- 
cupied by the German people. Our own undemo- 
cratic classes are filled with anxiety over our place 
in South America or in the Orient. Our democracy 
is most concerned over our place at home. Our 
democracy admits indeed the importance of inter- 
national economic relations, but it recognizes the 
superior importance of domestic relations. The 
problems of democracy are mainly domestic; that 
is why democracy may be counted on to make for 
international peace. 

The wise have little faith in a league of nations 
and enduring peace. But the wise can see only 
nations governed as they now are by kings who 
hope that history may call them great, by aristo- 
cratic cliques thirsting for adventure and promo- 
tion and profit. They can not see the steadily rising 
flood of democracy that needs only a preliminary 
period of peace to sweep away the very premises 
upon which the war and diplomacy of today are 
based. But this we cannot fail to take into our 
own calculations, because we are in the democratic 
flood and are alive to its motion. We have faith 
in the efficacy of a league of nations to assure peace 
for the next generation. And for the time being, 
we have faith in democracy. 
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A League of Working Women 


& ALES girls in New York department stores get 

on the average five and a half dollars a week, 
and they live where this budget permits them to 
live. It is not in houses as commodious as those 
proposed for munitions workers. If they try by 
organizing to secure the power of collective 
bargaining paid snies carry their names to the em- 
ployers and they are summarily discharged. These 
girls are neither the best nor the worst example one 
could choose. They are merely an average instance 
of the millions of women workers whom the war 
affects chiefly by making it still more impossible for 
them to live decently on their scanty wages. They 
can not all go into munitions factories, or take men’s 
places for the duration of the war. “ Business as 
Usual” must go on; or it will go on at any rate. 

{t is therefore time to remember that an organi- 
zation exists which concerns itself no less about 
standards for the women of peace industries than 
about standards for women in war industries, an 
organization based on the worker's right to repre- 
sent herself. That is the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

People unfamiliar with the labor movement, also 
some who are familiar with it, do not always un- 
derstand the nature of the League and the need 
for it. The nature is easily explained by quoting 
from its constitution. It is: “To protect the“ 
women wage earners of America from an inad*°- 
quate wage and extreme work hours; to insure th 24 
a voice in the adjustment of industrial condit?¥4"™4 
by establishing self-government in the works ous- 
through trade-union organization ; to create a pS for- 
opinion which really understands the labor 1': 
ment; to further the enactment of such legislh. In 
as will benefit the workers.” It is a federati¢r con- 
trade unions with women members and of Imcon- 
unionists who endorse the program of the Leag pro- 
a policy like that of the English labor party. In 

Some people ask why an organization of work)” 
ing women should be distinguished from the Ameri- 
cari ‘Federation of Labor, especially since the 
League exists primarily for the purpose of organiz- 
ing women into A. F. of L. unions. Are the inter- 
ests of men and women workers not identical, they 
ask, and shouldn’t they be represented by the same 
body? The answer is that perhaps they should but 
as a matter of fact they aren’t. The history of 
trade unionism among women shows that the A. F. 
of L. has taken only a tepid interest in the organiza- 
tion of women, and that it has not allowed those 
who were unionized due representation on the gov- 
erning bodies. 

This is not charging the leaders of the A. F. of 
L. with any special wickedness. It is only charging 
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them with being men, average men, who, although 
they can think far enough to recognize the independ- 
ence of labor, are still traditional males when it 
comes to the independence of women. If they have 
ridiculously few women organizers, it is because 
they have really not accepted woman as a permanent 
factor in industry. If no woman was asked to at- 
tend the council of unions called by Mr. Gompers 
at the beginning of the war, it is because some labor 
men are not unlike some other men in that they 
think a man can represent a woman economically 
as well as politically. 

It is a repetition on a different scale of the fight 
for equal suffrage. The A. F. of L. is now be- 
ginning to see that the way to deal with the competi- 
tion of cheap woman labor is not to keep the women 
out of the unions but on the contrary to get them 
organized as quickly as possible. It will take longer 
to make the A. F. of L. see that women are entitled 
to represent themselves. They can not learn to 
be good unionists if they have only half a vote 
doled out to them, which is what happened to the 
telephone girls of Boston who organized well 
enough to become members of the Electrical Work- 
ers Union; nor if they are shunted off into “ ladies 
auxiliaries ’’ (word reminiscent of Sunday-school 
picnics) without any voting power at all. 

These reasons are alone sufficient to prove the 
great need for working women to represent their 
Almterests through the Women’s Trade Un‘on 
So *ague. There are other reasons, however, which 
even ld hold good even if the last A. F. of L. man 
demo ;me a convinced feminist; and the chief of them 
crats, at though the interests of the working man and 
aS 4 Tn are indeed the same their problems will 
democryy¢ different, if not eternally different, at least 
league some way is discovered by which a woman 
that, Unanage a job and a family at the same time. 
to €M,man as a sex is in industry to stay, that is cer- 
flood, ; but it is almost equally certain that woman as 
and individual has other plans for herself. Whether 
U"she is aware of it or not, she is likely to consider 

the store or factory as a sort of profitable half-way- 
house where she will spend a few years en route 
for the final haven of marriage. She may never 
reach that haven or she may be sorry when she does, 
but generally speaking women in industry are a 
transient population, eventually shifting back to 
the home. What they forget, and what union men 
forget who make this an argument against unioniz- 
ing women, is that for one woman who marries 
two stand ready to step into her job, ready to suffer 
if conditions are unimproved and ready to undercut 
the wages of union men. 

If women as individuals are not permanent in 
industry the way a man is, there is all the more 
need for an organization especially fitted to deal 
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with their side of the labor problem, and devoted to 
carrying the standards and traditions from one set 
of organized women wage-earners to the next. This 
bond of unity is the Women’s Trade Union League. 
An analogy to its work is found in the college world. 
Here the population is even more shifting than 
women in industry and yet each class hands to the 
next the same traditions; the freshman class re- 
mains the freshman class, in spite of a yearly change 
of all its members. So, in the industrial world, if 
one generation of wage-earning women are or- 
ganized, they will instruct the incoming workers, 
and what has been won will not be lost. But there 
is danger of loss unless the body of standards is 
guarded and added to by an organization making 
this its special task, and studying the woman's side 
of the industrial problem. 

It doesn’t mean that women ought to secede into 
their own little shell of a labor organization, hostile- 
ly distinct from that of the men. Such is farthest 
from the ideal of the Women’s Trade Union 
League. Cooperation, not secession, is its aim. 
Under the fine leadership of the president, Mrs. 
Raymond Robbins of Chicago, this ideal is becom- 
ing realized. Mrs. Robbins personifies the best 
in the women’s trade union movement. She bends 
all her energy and sympathy and understanding to 
the task of making women workers see that for bet- 
ter conditions in peace or war they must join the 
country’s great labor organization; and she has the 
stamina to say to conservative A. F. of L. leaders 
that it is not enough for them to welcome women 
only as the addition of “‘ a sympathetic tome to the 
labor movement.” . 

The Women’s Trade Union League is at present 
being of great assistance to the government in help- 
ing to solve the problem of women in war in- 
dustries. But of even greater and more ultimate 
importance is the fact that it recognizes this work 
as only a part of what it has done and will do for 
women in the industries of peace. 


The New Contro! of Labor 


FEW thousand ragged vagrants out of jobs 

parade and advertise an “ unemployment 
crisis.’ Or a labor union strikes for higher 
wages and shorter hours. In these crude terms 
public opinion has conceived the labor problem. It 
was an annoyance existing in vacuo, brought on by 
the unruly, to be obliterated if possible by jury 
methods, otherwise by the police, and to be quickly 
forgotten. This jaunty indifference has left behind 
it a lack of national labor policy which at this mo- 
ment threatens the success of our arms more than 
any lack of a trained and equipped army. Whether 
the Shipping Board builds 2,500,000 or 6,000,000 
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tons in 1918 depends principally upon whether it 
can find, train, and house several hundred thousand 
skilled mechanics and keep them in the shipyards. 
Railroads cannot repair their locomotives to haul 
coal and freight because there is no adequate agency 
to bring men to jobs. Whether the Signal Corps 
can deliver its battle-planes depends on finding labor 
to cut enough spruce. The farmers say that crops 
may be restricted this year through lack of skilled 
agricultural labor. To dump unskilled men on the 
mythical “ labor market,” even though they could 
be found, would not help. Conscripting untrained 
men would not help. The nation has discovered at 
last that labor is the fundamental element of pro- 
duction. If the workers are to contribute their full 
measure to national undertakings, there must be 
great and complex agencies for their proper dis- 
tribution and training, for maintaining their health 
and enlisting their good will. There must be sound 
policies of economic justice, to prevent strikes, and 
bodies to settle disputes promptly if they arise. 

At long last the government has made a be- 
ginning at the gigantic task of building up a national 
labor administration. The “ new instrumentali- 
ties’ promised by President Wilson to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Convention in Buffalo on 
November 12th were outlined on January 22nd 
in a programme formulated by a council recently 
appointed for this purpose. To Secretary Wilson 
of the Department of Labor is delegated the 
formation and direction of the administration. The 
programme includes, first, an adjustment bureau 
to prevent and settle disputes. A conference has 
been called of five representatives of employers, 
five of organized labor and two of the public, who 
will be expected to form a general agreement to 
underlie the work of this bureau. The programme 
goes on to enumerate executive divisions: one to 
administer the conditions of labor in plants accord- 
ing to whatever laws and agreements may exist or 
arise, one to correlate the bodies dealing with 
women in industry, one to take charge of training 
workers and diluting the skilled with the unskilled, 
one to oversee housing and transportation, one to 
develop a system of employment exchanges, one to 
direct information and publicity, and one to select 
the personnel for the whole undertaking. The 
chiefs of these bureaus are to form a general poiicy 
board for the Secretary of Labor. 

Such a complete programme will necessitate an 
expansion of the department comparable only with 
the expansion of the War Department. The pres- 
ent bureau of mediation, for instance, has a force 
of three executives in Washington and forty-four 
mediators in the field. Compare these forty-seven 
overworked individuals with the two thousand 
strikes which took place in munitions works alone 
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between April and November. Or take the I'm- 
ployment Service, which last fall had no resource 
but a $250,000 appropriation and ninety local 
offices, and try to supply with it the demand for 
hundreds of thousands of skilled workers of all! 
kinds. An adequate labor administration will re- 
quire as much energy and organizing ability, if not 
as much money, as any executive department in 
Washington. It took England at least three years 
to build a system of employment exchanges that 
made a noticeable impression on labor distribution. 
To begin our labor administration now is like send- 
ing a ship across the world to save a drowning 
child. Yet the ship must be sent, on the certainty 
that another child will be in the water by the time 
it arrives. The Labor Administration should be 
every day on the front pages of the newspapers 
beside the Shipping Board and the War Depart- 
ment; it should receive as generously estimated 
appropriations from Congress, and as much 
criticism. 

Of course the producing departments have not 
been able to wait for this action, and have all under- 
taken labor management for themselves. Mr. 
Baker began with the adjustment board which pre- 
vented serious trouble in the building of canton- 
ments, and followed that with the board of control 
on uniform making and the agreement in the har- 
ness industry, and finally appointed employment 
managers in both Quartermaster and Ordnance 
Bureaus. The Navy has its adjustment committee. 
The Shipping Board has bodies to prevent and 
adjust strikes both of longshoremen and shipyard 
workers, it has employment managers and a hous- 
ing program. The Department of Labor is for- 
tunate in being able to begin with these bodies. 

Obviously, however, they are not enough. In 
the first place, they can deal only with their con- 
tractors and subcontractors, thus leaving uncon- 
trolled many great branches of industry whose pro- 
duction is in the long run just as important. In 
the second place, any national system of employ- 
ment exchanges must be able to draw from and de- 
liver to all industries, as well as those contracting 
with a single department. In the third place, wages 
and conditions must be so fixed that army, navy and 
shipbuilding shall not compete with each other in 
any given locality—and the experience of all off- 
cial Washington proves that coordination cannot 
be well achieved without centralized control. And 
in the fourth place, nothing but a central head 
could be held responsible for larger policies upon 
which a labor programme must rest—policies, for 
instance, in forming the establishment of a genera! 
industrial truce, the determination of priority, and 
the utilization of women workers. 

At this point arises the most delicate problem for 
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the new administration. Grant that responsibility 
must be centred in one head—who, zs it happens, 
is the Secretary of Labor. On the other hand, the 
management of labor is an essential factor of pro- 
duction, and must in most instances be executed by 
those who sign contracts and are responsible for 
production—in other words, by the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy, the Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, and their subordinates. Here the greatest 
power over manufacturers is exercised. Here in- 
spection can best be made. Here are the control 
charts which furnish the essential information. A 
shipyard, for instance, fails to deliver, and blames 
the indifference of certain rivetting gangs, which 
show only a fifty per cent efficiency. Investigation 
develops that other factors may be soft rivets, low 
air pressure, dilution of the gangs with untrained 
workmen. Only a production department could 
discover the facts in this case on which wise action 
could be based. 

The hiatus is bridged in the new programme by 
an ingenious compromise. The existing agencies for 
adjustment and inspection in the producing depart- 
ments are to be utilized to their full capacity, but 
they are to clear their activities through the De- 
partment of Labor and find their policies there. It 
is planned to have Mr. Baker, Mr. Daniels and 
Mr. Hurley delegate their executive responsibility 
in labor matters to Secretary Wilson, and direct 
their subordinates dealing with labor to act as sub- 
ordinates of the Labor Administration. 

In practice, of course, this plan will cause diffi- 
culties. No one is more jealous of his responsi- 
bility than a production manager, especially one 
who is under such pressure as the military and ship- 
ping men are sure to be for a long time. What 
will happen when the establishment of labor stand- 
ards seems in some instances to interfere tem- 
porarily with maximum production? What will 
happen when the Labor Administration has to 
decide whether to direct an inadequate number of 
mechanics to shipyards or to navy yards, or to 
ordnance plants? Already the Shipping Board, 
encouraged by Mr. Baker, has refused to delegate 
its housing programme to the new administration. 
Secretary Wilson, in coordinating labor manage- 
ment, may eventually find himself in a position as 
useless as that of the chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board in coordinating purchases. Mr. 
Wilson, however, has a better chance, since he does 
have some legal power as an executive, whereas the 
War Industries Board has none. 

In the absence of centralized production, the 
new plan is the best that can be devised. Its out- 
lines have been carefully and shrewdly drawn. If, 
as seems likely, the Secretary and the new ad- 
ministration begin with a large enough conception 
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of their opportunity, if they are strongly supported 
by Congress, by manufacturers and by labor, if they 
assemble a staff which shows such energy and ability 
that it gathers high prestige, and if the labor 
managers in the departments do their best to iron 
out differences between production managers and 
the Labor Administration, the programme will be 
translated into much useful accomplishment. 

Of all banalities, none is more banal than a cer- 
tain quotation from Omar. Yet no other is stale 
enough to express the weariness of one who spent 
a winter in Washington studying the war govern- 
ment, who “did evermore frequent Doctor and 
Sage, and heard great argument,” and who, no 
matter what portal he entered, always came out 
‘by that same door wherein he went ’—namely, 
the need for a centralized control of supplies. 
There is no freshness or other attraction in this 
idea, only a pervasive sense of inevitability. Never- 
theless, no honest view of the Labor Administra- 
tion could omit the following paragraph from the 
report of the astute council which formulated the 
programme: 

“We should, however, be neglectful of our full 
duty in the case did we not point out that a perfect 
administration of labor matters in accord with the 
plan outlined above would not be sufficient to meet 
the emergency which faces the country. Labor 
matters do not stand by themselves. They are 
phases of production, and no centralized ad- 
ministration of labor can be adequate which does 
not go hand in hand with the centralization of ad- 
ministration of production. How this latter 
centralization is to be accomplished is not for your 
council to consider, but its judgment is clear that 
failure to secure such centralization spells failure 
to secure a sound situation in labor. and failure to 
prosecute the war vigorously.” 


February 9, 1918 
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The Question at Issue 


Are We Sticking to the Point? 


AS this war aims controversy really got 
down to essentials? Is the purpose of this 


world conflict from first to last too com- 
plicated for brevity or can we boil it Gown into a 
statement compact enough for a newspaper 
columit? 

And if we can, why is there all this voluminous, 
uneasy, unquenchable disputation about war aims? 

As to the first question I would say that the gist 
of the dispute between the Central Powers and the 
world can be written easily without undue cramp- 
ing in an ordinary handwriting upon a postcard. 
It is the second question that needs answering. And 
the reason why the second question has to be 
asked and answered is this, that several of the 
Allies, and particularly we British, are not being 
perfectly plain and simple-minded in our answer 
to the first, that there is a division among us and 
in our minds, and that our division is making us 
ambiguous in our behavior, that it is weakening 
and dividing our action and strengthening and con- 
solidating the enemy, and that unless we can drag 
this slurred-over division of aim and spirit into the 
light of day and settle it now, we are likely to re- 
main double-minded to the end of the war, to split 
our strength while the war continues and to come 
out of the settlement at the end with nothing nearly 
worth the strain and sacrifice it has cost us. 

And first let us deal with that postcard and say 
what is the essential aim of the war, the aim to 
which all other aims are subsidiary. It is, we have 
heard repeated again and again by every statesman 
of importance in every Allied country, to defeat 
and destroy military imperialism, to make the 
world safe forever against any such deliberate 
aggression as Germany prepared for forty years 
and brought to a climax when she crossed the Bel- 
gian frontier in 1914. We want to make anything 
ci that kind on the part of Germany, or of any 
other power, henceforth impossible in this world. 
That is our great aim. Whatever other objects 
may be sought in this war, no responsible statesman 
dare claim them as anything but subsidiary to that; 
one can say in fact this is our sole aim, our 
other aims being but parts of it. Better that 
millions should die now, we declare, than that hun- 
dreds of millions still unborn should go on living, 
generation after generation, under the black 
tyranny of this imperialist threat. 

There is our common agreement. So far at any 
rate we are united. The question I would put the 





reader is this: are we all logically, sincerely, and 
fully carrying out the plain implications of this war 
aim? Or are we to any extent muddling about 
with it in such a way as to confuse and disorganize 
our allies, weaken our internal will and strengthen 
the enemy? 

Now the plain meaning of this supreme declared 
war aim is that we are asking Germany to alter her 
ways. We are asking Germany to become a dif- 
ferent Germany. Either Germany has to be utterly 
smashed up and destroyed or else Germany has to 
cease to be an aggressive military imperialism. 
The former alternative is dismissed by most re- 
sponsible statesmen. They declare that they do 
not wish to destroy the German people or the Ger- 
man nationality or the civilized life of Germany. 
I will not enlarge here upon the tedium and diffi- 
culties such an undertaking would present. 1 will 
dismiss it as being not only impossible but also as 
an insanely wicked project. The second alternative 
therefore remains as our war aim. I do not see 
how the sloppiest reasoner can evade that. As we 
do not want to kill Germany, we must want to 
change Germany. And if words have any meaning 
at all that is saying that we are fighting to bring 
about a revolution in Germany. We want Ger- 
many to become a democratically controlled state, 
such as is the United States today, with open 
methods and pacific intentions, instead of remain- 
ing a clenched fist. If we can bring that about we 
have achieved our war aim; if we cannot then this 
struggle has been for us only such loss and failure 
as humanity has never known before. 

But do we as a nation stick closely to this clear 
and necessary, this only possible meaning of our 
declared war aim? That great, clear-minded 
leader among the Allies, that Englishman who 
more than any other single man speaks for the 
whole English-speaking and western-thinking com- 
munity, President Wilson, has said definitely that 
this is his meaning. America, with him as_ her 
spokesman, is under no delusion; she is fighting 
consciously for a German revolution as the essen- 
tial war aim. We.in Europe do not seem to be so 
lucid. I think myself we have been, and are still, 
fatally and disastrously not lucid. It is high time 
and over that we cleared our minds and got down 
to the essentials of the war. We have muddled 
about in blood and dirt and secondary issues long 
enough. 

We in Britain are not clear-minded, I would 
point out, because we are double-minded. No good 
end is served by trying to ignore in the fancied in- 
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terests of “unity” a division of spirit and inten- 
tion that trips us up at every step. We are, we 
declare, fighting for a complete change in inter- 
national methods, and we are bound to stick to the 
logical consequences of that. We have placed our- 
selves on the side of democratic revolution against 
autocratic monarchy, and we cannot afford to go 
on shilly-shallying with that choice. We cannot in 
these days of black or white play the part of luke- 
warm friends to freedom. I will not remind the 
reader here of the horrible vacillations and incon- 
sistencies of policy in Greece that have prolonged 
the war and cost us wealth and lives beyond 
measure, but President Wilson himself has re- 
minded us pungently enough and sufficiently enough 
of the follies and disingenuousness of our early 
treatment of the Russian revolution. What I want 
to point out here is the supreme importance of a 
clear lead in this matter now, in order that we 
should state our war aims effectively. In every 
war there must be two sets of war aims kept in 
mind; we ought to know what we mean to do in 
the event of victory so complete that we can dic- 
tate what terms we choose, and we ought to know 
what in the event of a not altogether conclusive 
tussle are the minimum terms that we should 
consider justified us in a discontinuance of the 
tussle. 

Now unless our leading statesmen are humbugs, 
and unless we are prepared to quarrel with America 
in the interests of the monarchist institutions of 
Europe, we should in the event of an overwhelming 
victory destroy both the Hohenzollern and Haps- 
burg empires, and that means, if it means anything 
at all and is not mere lying rhetoric, that we should 
set up a great republic in Germany and insist upon 
Germany becoming free and democratic, that is 
to say, in effect if not in form republican, and insist 
upon a series of national republics, Polish, Hungar- 
ian, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, and the like, in east- 
ern Europe; crowned republics it inight be in some 
cases, but in no case too much crowned; that we 
should join with these thus liberalized Powers and 
with our allies and with the neutrals in one great 
League of Nations, trading freely with one another, 
guaranteeing each other freedom and maintaining 
a world-wide peace and disarmament, and a new 
reign of law for mankind. 

If that is not what we are out for, then I do 
not understand what we are out for; there is dis- 
honesty and trickery and diplomacy and foolery in 
the struggle and I am no longer whole-hearted for 
such a half-hearted war. If after a complete vic- 
tory we are to bolster up the Hohenzollerns, Haps- 
burgs, and their relations, set up a constellation of 
more cheating little subordinate kings, and reinstate 
that system of diplomacies and secret treaties and 
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secret understandings, that endless drama of inter- 
national threatening and plotting, that never-ending 
arming, which has led us after a hundred years of 
waste and muddle to the supreme tragedy of this 
war, then the world is not good enough for me and 
I shall be glad to close my eyes upon it. I am not 
alone in these sentiments. I believe that in writing 
thus I am writing the opinion of the great mass of 
reasonable British, French, Italian, Russian and 
American men. I believe too that this is the desire 
also of great numbers of Germans, and that they 
would, if they could believe us, gladly set aside their 
present rulers to achieve this plain common good 
for mankind. 

But, the reader will say, what evidence is there 
of any republican feeling in Germany? That is 
always the objection made to any reasonable dis- 
cussion of the war—and as most of us are denied 
access to German papers, it is difficult to produce 
quotations; and even when one does, there are 
plenty of fools to suggest and believe that the 
entire German press is an elaborate camouflage. 
Yet in the German press there is far more criticism 
of militant imperialism than those who have no 
access to it can imagine. There is far franker 
criticism of militarism in Germany than there is of 
reactionary Toryism in this country. And it is 
more free to speak its mind. That, however, is a 
question by the way. It is not the main thing that 
I have to say here. What I have to say here, is 
that in Great Britain—I will not discuss the affairs 
of any of our allies—there are groups and classes 
of people, not numerous, not representative, but 
placed in high and influential positions and capable 
of free and public utterance who are secretly and 
bitterly hostile to this great war aim, which inspires 
all the Allied peoples. These people are per- 
mitted to deny—our peculiar censorship does not 
hamper them—loudly and publicly that we are fight- 
ing for democracy and world freedom; “ Tosh” 
they say to our dead in the trenches, “ you died 
for a mistake "’; they jeer at this idea of a League 
of Nations making an end to war, an idea that has 
inspired countless brave lads to face death and such 
pains and hardships as outdo even death itself; they 
perplex and irritate our allies by propounding 
schemes for some precious economic league of the 
British empire—that is, to treat all “ foreigners ™ 
with a common base selfishness and stupid hatred 
—and they intrigue with the most reactionary 
forces in Russia. These British reactionaries 
openly and with perfect impunity represent our war 
as a thing as mean and shameful as Germany's at- 
tack on Belgium, and they do it because generosity 
and justice in the world is as terrible to them as 
dawn is to the creatures of the night. 

Our Tories blundered into this great war, not 
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seeing whither it would take them. In particular it 
is manifest now by a hundred signs that they dread 
the fall of monarchy in Germany and Austria. Far 
rather would they make the most abject surrender 
to the Kaiser than deal with a renascent republican 
Germany. The recent letter of Lord Lansdowne, 
urging a peace with German imperialism, was but 
a feeler from the pacifist side of this most un- 
English, and unhappily most influential section of 
our public life. Lord Lansdowne’s letter was the 
letter of a peer who fears revolution more than 
national dishonor. But it is the truculent wing of 
this same anti-democratic movement that is far 
more active. While our sons suffer and die for 
their comforts and conceit, these people scheme to 
prevent any communication between the republi- 
can and socialist classes in Germany and the Allied 
population. At any cost this class of pampered 
and privileged traitors intend to have peace while 
the Kaiser is still on his throne. If not, they face 
a new world—in which their part will be small 
indeed. And with the utmost ingenuity they main- 
tain a dangerous vagueness about the Allied peace 
terms, with the sole object of preventing a revolu- 
tionary movement in Germany. 

Let me put it to the reader exactly why our fail- 
ure to say plainly and exactly and conclusively what 
we mean to do about a score of points, and particu- 
larly about German economic life after the war, 
paralyzes the penitents and friends and helpers 
that we-could now find in Germany. Let me ask 
the reader to suppose himself a German in Ger- 
many at the present time. Of course if he was, he 
is sure that he would hate the Kaiser as the source 
of this atrocious war, he would be bitterly ashamed 
of the Belgian iniquity, of the submarine murders 
and a score of such stains upon his national honor; 
and he would want to alter his national system and 
make peace. Hundreds of thousands of Germans 
are in that mood now. But as most of us have 
had to learn, a man may be bitterly ashamed of 
this or that incident in his country’s history—what 
Englishman for instance can be proud of Glencoe ? 
—he may disbelieve in half its institutions and still 
love his country far too much to suffer the thought 
of its destruction. I prefer to see my country 
right, but if it comes to the pinch and my country 
sins I will fight to save her from the destruction 
her sins may have brought upon her. That is the 
natural way of a man. But suppose a German 
wished to try to start a revolutionary movement in 
Germany at the present time, have we given him 
any reason at all for supposing that a Germany 
liberated and democratized, but of course divided 
and weakened as she would be bound to be in the 
process, would get better terms from the Allies than 
a Germany still facing them, militant, imperialist, 
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and wicked? He would have no reason for believ- 
ing anything of the sort. 

If we Allies are honest, then if a revolution 
started in Germany today we should if anything 
lower the price of peace to Germany. But these 
people who pretend to lead us will state nothing 
of the sort. For them a revolution in Germany 
would be a signal for putting up the price of peace. 
At any risk they are resolved that that German 
revolution shall not happen. Your sane good Ger- 
man, let me assert, is up against that as hard as 
if he was a wicked one. And so, poor devil, he has 
to put his revolutionary ideas away, they are hope- 
less ideas for him because of the power of the 
British reactionary; they are hopeless because of the 
line we as a nation take in this matter, and he has to 
go on fighting for his masters. 

A plain statement of our war aims that did no 
more than set out honestly and convincingly the 
terms the Allies would make with a democratic 
republican Germany—republican I say because 
where a scrap of Hohenzollern is left today, there 
will be a fresh militarism tomorrow—would abso- 
lutely revolutionize the internal psychology of Ger- 
many. We should no longer face a solid people. 
We should have replaced the false issue of Ger- 
many and Britain fighting for the hegemony of 
Furope, the lie upon which the German government 
has always traded and in which our extreme 
Tory press has always supported the German gov- 
ernment, by the true issue, which is freedom versus 
imperialism, the League of Nations versus that 
net of diplomatic roguery and aristocratic, pluto- 
cratic and autocratic greed and conceit, which 
dragged us all into this vast welter of bloodshed 
and loss. 

H. G. WELLs. 


Fulfilled 
Though my hands have not learned to model 


The dreams of a groping mind, 
Though my lips have not spoken their music 
And are leaving no songs behind, 
Think not that ray life has been futile, 
Nor grieve for an unsaid word 
For all that my lips might never sing, 
My singing heart has heard. 


I have etched the light on a willow 
With neither a plate nor style, 

I have made a song of the crescent moon, 
A poem of only a smile. 

Are they less because lips could not know them, 
These songs that my heart has known; 

Am I wholly mute who have sung with my heart, 
And sung with my heart alone? 


Francis F. Hocan, 
Corporal, 4th U. S. Infantry. 
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The Penguin Boy 


Respects to Eton 


N the days when petrol was plentiful I found 
myself from time to time driving my car 
through the royal borough of Windsor. I would 
cross the river and make for Watford, my way 
home lying that way. And I was always startled, 
very much as | might have been at a flock of pen- 
guins, by meeting an irresistibly funny figure, or 
perhaps two funny figures together, followed by 
others equally ridiculous. They never got nearer 
to any sort of sociability than walking in couples 
here and there. Most of them would straggle 
along singly, all over the road, with an air of 
strongly reciprocated dislike and mistrust which 
resolved itself on closer observation into the burden 
of a common misery and a common boredom. 


They were unlike anything else to be seen on 
earth, as far as my experience goes; and I have 
travelled in many lands. The nucleus of each 
figure was apparently a human boy; but I could 
never feel quite sure; for the costume was the cos- 
tume of a stage boy, who is of course often a grown 
man and the father of a large family. The first 
absurdity in the costume was a tall hat. To me, 
who am old enough to remember when everybody 
of my sex wore a tall hat, and have actually worn 
one myself, a tall hat can never be quite as extra- 
vagantly ridiculous as it is now to people under 
thirty; but even in my day it was a stock joke to 
put a tall hat on a boy, because boys did not wear 
them. A tall hat was then an assertion of gentility 
and maturity: I remember that, when I bought my 
first, I had to buy a new suit to keep it in coun- 
tenance. But nowadays all that is changed. About 
a year ago I met an earl of my acquaintance in a 
most resplendent tall hat. ‘In heaven’s name,” 
I exclaimed, never having seen him in such a thing 
before, ‘‘ what are you doing with that?” He ex- 
plained that he had to, as he was going to the 
House of Lords, where, it seems, they are still 
worn. Undertakers and their mutes also wear 
them. In short, they survive only as part of the 
grotesque pageantry of some ancient ceremonial; 
and the consequence is that when you put them 
on a string of melancholy looking boys, the im- 
pression that they are going to bury one another, 
and are not pretending to grieve about it, produces 
an effect so uproariously comic that if I could re- 
produce it on the stage I should make more money 
than the author of The Bing Boys. 

Next to the hat comes a collar of the sort I was 
compelled to wear when I was a child, and would 
not wear again if you paid me one hundred pound 
sterling a year for the sacrifice. It was not like 
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a man’s collar; therefore it was humiliating and 
ridiculous. It would not sit properly; it always 
got crumply (in which condition its appearance 
was unbearably untidy) ; and its capacity for get- 
ting dirty was extraordinary. Everyone of these 
Penguin boys under the adult stature of five feet 
four sported such a collar. To complete their dis- 
grace, they wore, not a jacket, but a dress coat 
with the tails cut off. No human being could wear 
such a thing with dignity. It is said that in America 
before the Civil War of 1861, tarred and feathered 
men, riding on a rail in the hands of the anti- 
Abolitionist mobs, bore themselves heroically even 
at that disadvantage. In dress coats with the tails 
cut off, the noblest cause in the world could not 
have redeemed them: the very slaves they were 
trying to liberate must have shouted with laughter 
at them. 

And yet the effect of leaving the tails on was 
worse, because nobody but a waiter wears such 
tails before dinner, nor even then under the age 
of fifty, now that the modern dinner jacket enables 
us to sit down to that meal without ridiculously 
tucking ourselves up behind first. The experiment 
was tried before my eyes; for here and there ap- 
peared an enormously conceited Penguin who for 
some inscrutable reason was not only tailed, but 
carried a rolled-up umbrella, turned the collar of 
his overcoat down, wore a jampot shirt collar, had 
braid on his coat, and challenged special attention 
by a flower in his buttonhole. These strange 
liberties and the air of inflation with which they 
were taken led me at first to suspect that the Pen- 
guin was drunk and had broken into reckless revo- 
lution. But as he was neither apprehended by the 
authorities nor molested by his fellow victims, who 
seemed rather to court his patronage, I concluded 
that he was an officially sanctioned example of the 
horrors of any attempt at depenguinization. And 
he certainly proved that those who make half 
revolutions dig their own graves. Antarctic ex- 
plorers have told me that you can become accus- 
tomed to normal penguins; and I have long since 
become accustomed to normal human beings. But 
no man can become accustomed to a moulting pen- 
guin; and that it just what these young cranks 
looked like. 

Anyhow, moulting or normal, if any Penguin 
boy has ever succeeded in outfacing his costume, I 
have never met him. The Penguin boy gets a pe- 
culiar high-shouldered slouch, and hides his hands 
instinctively in his pockets as if there were hand- 
cuffs on them. He knows his appearance is hope- 
less. And it is worse at this time than it has ever 
been before or will again. Compare, for example, 
the Bluecoat boy. His blue gown, yellow stockings, 
knee breeches, and hatless head is not a travesty: 
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it is a genuine XVI century costume. There is 
nothing ridiculous about it. Early in the XVII 
century it must have been old-fashioned, just as 
the Tower beefeaters must have been old-fashioned 
for a while before they, too, became historical. 
Still, the costume was always genuine, because in 
the XVI century all boys did dress like that. But 
the Penguin costume which makes a drive through 
Windsor so mirthful and yet so pitiful (for no- 
body who remembers his own boyhood likes to 
see a boy made ridiculous) was never worn by boys 
at any time. It was deliberately invented to make 
the boy himself feel small with his coat tails shorn 
off and his child’s collar, and yet to give notice to 
the common youth of England, known generally 
as “ the cads,” that here came the son of a person 
with money: one whom vulgar boys must not accost 
and attempt to play with, though on occasion they 
might, in mere envy, throw stones at him or assail 
him with derisive epithets, when the circumstances 
made such subversive conduct safe. 

How do the Penguins bear it? Why do they 
stand it? 

Mind: I do not say that there is not great con- 
venience in a uniform. One of the enormous ad- 
vantages of being a man instead of a woman is 
that when you are going out in the evening you 
never have to think of what you will wear. You 
have no choice; it is the regulation evening dress 
or nothing; if you have pawned it you must just stay 
at home. This saves a lot of thinking and choosing. 
But the same thing may be said for the dress of a 
convict. The same thing may be said for the life 
of a slave. He, too, never has to think or choose: 
he just does what he is told; and there is an end 
of it. If a slave is not too hard worked, and has 
enough to eat, and clothes enough to keep himself 
warm, he has what many people consider a very 
easy life. He escapes what the poet Cowper called 
“the intolerable fatigue of thought.” There is 
nothing so lazy and popular as a comfortable 
slavery: that is why Shelley, who had a mania for 
liberty, and was an incorrigible thinker, was not 
popular at Eton. 

But any fool can be a slave: in fact, every fool 
is a slave, though he may be too great a fool to 
know it. The great aim in life is not to find out 
how little you need do, but how much you can do. 
Liberty is the right to think and choose for one- 
self. What liberty costs is the trouble of thinking 
and choosing for oneself. He who thinks liberty 
worth the trouble, and actually likes the trouble, 
is the only really free Englishman. Now suppose 
the Penguin boys began thinking about their ridicu- 
lous clothes! What would come of it in the mind 
of the intelligent ones? 

Well, it would be something like this, I imagine: 
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1. I don’t want to be made a guy, as I am at pres- 
ent, and be laughed at by that beastly bounder in his 
motor car. 2. But I'd rather be a guy than have 
the bother of designing my own clothes and choos- 
ing the materials, and perhaps being laughed at by 
the other fellows for my pains. 3. Also, I am 
rather proud of being a Penguin boy; and I want 
to be recognized as one in the street. 4. I want 
to be dressed like the other fellows; so that if there 
is any laugh it will be on them as much as on me. 
5. I don’t want to look like a snob advertising my 
social position; and I don’t want to be made to look 
like a child by silly coats and collars that men don’t 
wear. 6. I don’t want to go against the school: I 
want to stand in with the school if only the school 
will have some sense and recognize that the boys 
make the school and not old Henry VI or even the 
Head. 7. I think a thousand boys in the foremost 
files of time should count for something in the 
choice of their own clothes; for unless they have 
better taste than their elders there is no such thing 
as progress. 


How are all these aspirations to be reconciled 
in practice? Clearly the boys should form a 
Sumptuary Committee to regulate the school dress. 
The committee should be elected by universal suf- 
frage within the limits of the college; and no mas- 
ter should be disfranchised, not even the Head; 
for the Sumptuary Committee would eventually 
regulate the dress of the masters (some of whom 
dress shockingly) as well as of the boys. A tax 
should be levied on every voter to supply the com- 
mittee with the nucleus of the necessary funds; and 
the committee should apply for an annual grant 
from the funds of the college as well. The com- 
mittee should tolerate no amateur nonsense in the 
way of fancy designs from art-struck boys. The de- 
signing of costumes is a profession like any other 
profession. The fashions of the day, the uniforms, 
the liveries, the dresses of the actors in revues, all 
have to be designed before they can be made or 
worn. It would be the business of the committee 
to find out the best designers for their purpose, 
and pay them for working drawings of a school 
uniform, or of several uniforms, if it were desired 
to have variety and distinction between different 
sections or even different houses. It should criticize, 
modify, improve, change at intervals for the sake 
of novelty, taking care not to put parents to un- 
necessary expense in changes or to unreasonable 
cost in the first instance. It should regulate caps, 
badges, liveries, servants’ dresses, so that everyone 
connected with the school should be visibly distin- 
guished as such to the eye of the admiring tourist 
and respectful townsman. And it should be care- 
ful to allow certain individual modifications to 
adapt the regulations to the taste and complexion 
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of the wearers of the costumes. Czesar’s soldiers 
were uniformly equipped and clad; but they were 
free to titivate themselves in various ways; and 
many of them, being dandies by nature, sported 
all sores of gold chains and plumes and colored 
cloaks and so forth. It is not likely that the Pen- 
guin boy would under any circumstances make him- 
self a Flamingo boy; but within certain limits varia- 
tion ought to be encouraged; for instance, if a 
blond boy and a brunet boy wear collars and ties 
of the same color, one or other of them is pretty 
sure to be badly dressed. The tradition that it 
is unmanly to bother about colors or notice the 
color of your own eyes and hair should be sternly 
discountenanced: it is indifference to such points 
that is boyish in the silly sense. An eye for color 
is womanly; and all wise men take trouble to ac- 
quire the strong points of women, just as wise 
women take lessons from men. Besides, there may 
be women to be consulted. The Sumptuary Com- 
mittee of the future will regulate not only the dress 
of the housemaids, but of the ladies of the master’s 
household, who can hardly be allowed to be dowdy, 


Wheat for 


The Food Administration—U]I 
A WEEK ago Lord Rhondda cabled from Lon- 


don that he could not assure his people 

they would have food enough to win the 
war unless we came to the rescue immediately and 
substantially. From the day we went into the war 
it has been plain that to stock the Allies with 
minimum rations we must send over at least twice 
our normal export of wheat. And it has been 
equally plain that the law of supply and demand 
had broken down. 

In ordinary times the law of supply and demand 
does well enough to cover glaring defects. Before 
the war it managed to maintain for a staple like 
wheat an automatic price throughout the world. 
But the war brought a shortage of labor and a 
shortage of ships. One shortage cut down produc- 
tion, the other broke up existing means of distribu- 
tion. Price stability was upset, and speculation 
had a wider opportunity than ever before. A small 
part of this speculation was deliberate and vicious. 
Nine-tenths of it, probably, was due to the irregular 
demand for wheat and flour, and the way dis- 
tributors followed the speculative activity by mark- 
ing up prices on their goods from month to month. 
To bring order into the movement of wheat, 
enough order to make it possible to feed the Allied 
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or to hide their honorable connection with the 
school in mufti. 

But individual liberty must not be abused. Black 
and white, being a confession of color blindness 
and artistic impotence, should be forbidden. The 
present costume should not be used even as a pun- 
ishment: no boy should be degraded in that manner. 
Let him rather be shot, if nothing else will meet 
his case. Mourning should be indicated, if at all, 
by a violet ribbon; and boys who wish to express 
their rejoicing at the death of a much disliked 
relative, or at the birth of a brother or sister, or 
at the news of a successful revolution or restora- 
tion, as his sympathies might dictate, could substi- 
tute orange for violet. The undemonstrative boy 
could wear nothing, and explain that he was wear- 
ing ultra-violet, which is invisible. 

I could suggest many other reforms; but this 
one will suffice for the present year. When it is 
accomplished the editor can call on me again. 
Meanwhile the moment is propitious; for khaki 
has broken the traditions; and the ugly Penguin 
one may as well share their fate. 

BERNARD SHAW. 


the Allies 


world on rations, speculation had to be shut off 
sharply. The Food Administration took up that 
problem as a basic one, one of the first it had 
to solve. 

There were three parts to its programme. It 
limited to thirty days the right of anyone, without 
the Administration’s express approval, to store 
wheat and flour. It prohibited contracts for sale 
of flour more than thirty days in advance. And 
it requested the grain exchanges to suspend abso- 
lutely during the period of the war all trade in 
futures of every sort. The Administration had au- 
thority to prohibit trade in futures by fiat. It chose 
to make a request, and the exchanges complied. 
The effect of these three rulings was practically 
to eliminate speculation from the grain trade. 

But the effect, also, was practically to eliminate 
all the ordinary means by which the bulk of the 
grain trade is financed—through the purchase and 
sale of futures. Government funds had to be in- 
jected to carry the movement of wheat. The Food 
Administration had a fund of $150,000,000 which 
Congress had somewhat reluctantly given it for 
indefinite purposes. It could, accordingly, take any 
part of this sum and go boldly into the business of 
moving wheat. But if it went in boldly, with the 
ordinary straight-backed bureaucratic organization, 
and equipped with no speedier method of trans- 
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ferring credit than the routine procedure the Treas- 
ury Department supplies, its certain effect on the 
movement of grain would be still more completely 
to throw out of gear the ordinary machinery of the 
trade. What was needed was not an orthodox 
straight-backed bureaucracy, but a flexible corpora- 
tion of the private business sort. 

So the Food Administration—without first creat- 
ing for itself an advisory commission, and then a 
second advisory commission for the sake of the 
first one, and then a board to coédrdinate both and 
direct neither, with, finally, a reorganization of 
the whole into something almost flexible and almost 
a corporation—straightway and without false starts 
organized the flexible business corporation that the 
situation demanded. Like other young war organi- 
zations it called to Washington the country’s 
Greatest Captains of Industry and its Foremost 
Experts in their Chosen Fields. But unlike many 
other young war organizations, it gave the Fore- 
most Experts and the Greatest Captains some 
heavier responsibility than giving advice to con- 
scientious bureaucrats who were unable to accept 
it. It made them active responsible heads of a 
corporation: the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration—capitalized at $50,000,000, floated by 
the government, and organized, actively doing busi- 
ness, just twenty-five days after the passage of 
the Food Control act. 

The Grain Corporation has a simple plan of 
operation. It acts solely as a merchant. It buys 
wheat at the interior terminals, then resells it to 
the Allies and to the millers for domestic consump- 
tion. Its unvarying “fair price’ provides an 
emergency form of insurance for the producer, the 
miller, and the consumer—taking the place of the 
hedging insurance normally provided by specula- 
tion on the grain exchanges. And, having provided 
this insurance for those with whom it deals, the 
Grain Corporation then in effect hedges its own 
purchases. It has a standing promise from the 
Allies to purchase all the wheat it puts on the sea- 
board at this same fair price. The plan of opera- 
tion is simple. What does it accomplish, of value 
to the country at war, that the system of private 
manipulation of the grain trade fails to accomplish? 

It accomplishes the one essential result of secur- 
ing a greater production of flour. And the reason 
is that the Grain Corporation responds to a single 
national interest instead of to a thousand individual 
competing and conflicting interests. Private 


manipulation had lost control of the situation. 
When it began its work the Grain Corporation 
found certain flour mills idle because for two 
months the domestic market had been so chaotic 
that the ordinary machinery of the grain trade was 
dislocated. Wheat and flour reserves had sunk to 
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a danger level. Idle mills had to be started, con- 
gested mills relieved. So the Corporation did what 
private companies never do: it shipped its wheat 
not to the mill making the highest bid, but the mill 
serving the nearest district of consumption. That 
avoided back-hauling and cross-hauling. The Cor- 
poration kept country dealers posted with weekly 
reports, so as to fit country supplies to milling needs. 
It replaced competitive jostling, in the Great Lake 
ports, with unified direction of loading and unload- 
ing facilities. It used the terminals not as battle- 
grounds for antagonistic individual interests, but as 
the instruments by which a spare stock was to be 
manipulated directly in opposition to antagonistic 
individual interests. 

How do we know that this new unified, national- 
minded method accomplishes more, in the way of 
producing flour, than the earlier individualized, 
profit-minded method it supplanted? We know, 
not from any paper speculation as to what would 
have happened if only the railways hadn't gone to 
pot. We know from what has happened in spite 
of the fact that the railways did go spectacularly 
to pot. The receipts of wheat for this crop year 
at interior primary markets were hardly more than 
fifty per cent of last year’s receipts for the same 
period. Half as much wheat at the interior 
markets—yet the flour production of the country 
since the Grain Corporation set up shop not only 
equaled the production of the same period, last 
year, but actually exceeded it—exceeded it by from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. That is what the unit 
control of a flexible organization has been able 
to do. 

But the Food Administration does not stop with 
the work of furnishing wheat to the mills. Its con- 
trol of wheat is not only a unified control. It is 
also an exhaustive control. It reaches from the 
wheat standing in the fields to the bread ready for 
delivery to the consumer. Imagine a procurement 
agency in the war organization that not only 
“ ordered’ cannon, but actually went out and as- 
sumed directorship over the iron supply of the 
cc.untry, and apportioned it around among the 
handiest and the least busy mills, and then—when 
the iron had become steel—allotted this proper pro- 
portionate amount to this shipyard and that proper 
proportionate amount to that munitions works, and, 
finally, undertook to assure the actual delivery of 
the finished product to the armies in the field. Such 
work as this would be genuine “ procurement.” No 
branch of the war organization does that with 
steel. But it is what the Food Administration does 
with wheat. We find, in the Administration, a Mill- 
ing Division, to make certain that the delivered 
wheat will be turned into flour with as little waste 
as unified and scientific control permit; and in the 
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next stage, a Wholesale and Retail Division, to keep 
the manufactured flour moving to bakeries and 
homes in a direct line, without any of the generous 
detours it normally makes at the invitation of a 
high bid; and, finally, a Baking Division to urge 
and enforce conservation in the last stage of 
** procurement.” 

Lord Rhondda cables that he cannot assure his 
people they will have food enough to win the war 
unless we come to the rescue immediately and 
substantially. If we are ready to sacrifice our in- 
dividual wastefulness and perhaps some comfort, 
we have at hand the machinery to turn our savings 
directly into an Allied asset. It is the machinery 
of a thorough and responsible organization. It 
was created without loss of time; it has never had 
to be mended; it carries wheat through every stage 
of production. It is a foresighted American action 
that has helped the Allies stave off a disastrous 


peace months ago. 
CHARLES MERZ. 


Filching the Pennies 
of the Poor 


HROUGH the dingy panes of glass of a news- 
paper booth under an L station I catch a 
daily glimpse of the most miserable figure of a 
woman. Her head and bodice are done up in a thin- 
worn shawl, into which her bony arms also retire 
when they are not reaching from under the raised 
sash for the pennies dropped by passing customers. 
Her wrinkled face is blue with cold, but her small 
brown eyes are bright and restless, like those of a 
partridge in its nest. As I pick up a paper, she 
surveys me suspiciously, as if she thought I might 
fail to leave the pennies due. And I have caught 
her eye darting swiftly over the pennies left by 
earlier customers, apparéntly to make sure that 
their number is not diminished by my presence. 
To this sharp faced daughter of Jugoslavia or the 
Ukraine, I look like a man capable of filching the 
pennies of the poor. 

It might be irritating if it weren’t so absurd. 
But wait; it is not necessarily so absurd after all. 
I am but an individual cell of this great moral 
organism the United States of America and the 
nation is but the unity constituted out of average 
individuals like me. And if the nation is engaged 
at this very moment of time in filching the pennies 
of the poor, while I look on complacently and share 
the plunder, what becomes of my pretence of moral 
integrity? The old woman under the L station 
gains nothing by watching me; I steal pennies only 
institutionally. But her air of suspicion is justified. 

You and I, no matter how upright and respect- 
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able we consider ourselves, are engaged in an en- 
terprise of theft, as safe and cheap as filching the 
pennies from a news-seller’s stand. To this con- 
clusion you will be driven, as I have been, if you 
will glance through Professor Kemmerer’s excel- 
lent little book on Postal Savings, published by the 
Princeton University Press. It is only fair to the 
scholarly author to say that while the facts I am 
reporting are his, the moral inferences are mine. 

The first fact to be noted is that the postal sav- 
ings banks are not only the banks of the poor, but 
they are the banks of the foreign born poor. 
Seventy-one per cent of the deposits are made by 
the foreign born, forty-three per cent by Russians, 
Italians and “ Austrians” (i.e., Czecho-Slovaks 
and Jugoslavs). These are the poorest, most 
cruelly hunted, of the independent poor. Picture 
them stealing anxiously to the postal savings win- 
dows with handfuls of coin, tarnished and mouldy, 
extracted from uneasy hiding places in cellars or 
dark closets, and you will have a ray of light on 
the character of the postal savings business. 

In return for these savings, the government gives 
a certificate entitling the holder to the return of his 
money on demand (with reservations) and interest 
at two per cent per annum. If the money is with- 
drawn before the close of the year, no interest is 
allowed. If the deposit reimains year after year, 
no compound interest is allowed. The funds that 
the government receives from the depositors are 
turned over to the commercial banks, which pay two 
and one-half per cent interest on avex. ze daily 
balances. This means that if a depositur with- 
draws his money after six months, he gets no in- 
terest at all, but the government has received in- 
terest for the six months. If the government had 
paid two per cent on all the postal savings money 
for which it received two and one-half per cent, 
the depositors would have received in 1916, 
$1,516,000 instead of $964,000. By this little 
device of withholding interest on deposits of less 
chan a year, we manage each year to filch some fifty- 
five million pennies from the poor. 

But suppose that we paid the poor their full two 
per cent; how does it come that this is all we pay 
them on the money they lend us, while we pay the 
rich four per cent and call them patriots besides? 
This is another story. Let us recall that for forty 
years social reformers cried in vain for postal sav- 
ings banks. The poor needed them; the country 
needed to encourage thrift among the poor. There 
was no risk, no question of governmental ability to 
manage the business properly. But there was grave 
danger that if the government offered a secure 
depository for savings, the poor would not entrust 
their painfully won pennies to the mutual and joint 
stock banks, which were sound enough for anyone 
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not hovering over the line of destitution, but not for 
the poor. Here was a plain case of a pathetic need 
of the very poor in conflict with a minor business 
interest of the rich. We now have postal savings 
banks, and one might suppose that the need of the 
poor triumphed in the end. But this would be to 
ignore the essential facts. 

We did not get a postal savings system until we 
had devised a plan by which the ordinary banking 
institutions could not lose business to the postal 
savings banks, but would rather gain business by 
them. This means, first that we had to make the 
interest rate so low that the postal savings bank 
would compete with nothing but cellar and closet 
hoards; second, a limitation upon the amount that 
might be deposited by any individual to $500 at 
first, now to $1,000; and third, the redeposit in 
local commercial banks of the postal savings funds 
at a trifling advance over the rate the government 
pays. Even so it was difficult to educate the bankers 
to an acceptance of the postal savings system, but 
now, after a few years’ trial, they are enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of it, and will remain in favor of it 
so long as it pays two per cent. 

But now, when the government is borrowing 
money at four per cent, it could pay three and one- 
half per cent to postal savings depositors. If the 
commercial banks can not pay enough on deposits 
to justify this rate, the government can invest them 
in Liberty Bonds. There is no dovbt that this 
would be a perfectly sound policy, from the financial 
point of view. There is no doubt that it would 
stimulate thrift, and who is there among our na- 
tional leaders who does not celebrate the virtue of 
thrift? There is no doubt that it would subserve 
the interests of justice. The poor man’s money is 
worth three and one-half per cent. If we pay him 
less we are robbing him of his private property 
rights. But if we give him a square deal the banks 
might suffer from a withdrawal of small deposits. 
Well, the bankers as a class pride themselves upon 
their reputation for probity. They enjoy a position 
of great dignity in the general estimation. And if 
they would for a moment look beyond the abstrac- 
tions of business to the real facts of life, they might 
be expected to demand that the postal savings law 
be amended to give to the poor what is their just 
due, even under the bankers’ own system of busi- 
ness morality. They would lose a certain amount 
of business, but they would surely accept any loss 
rather than continue under a system in which they 
are virtually filching millions of tarnished pennies 
from just such persons as that thin faced, sharp 
eyed Slavic woman, anxiously watching her papers 
and coins through the dim panes of the miserable 
booth under the L stairway. 

ALVIN JornNson. 
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Sargent’s Rockefeller 
Ar KNOEDLER’S 


N the older masters we follow the light on the 
donor’s face to its source, to the Sacred Per- 
son of whom the donor has something to ask, with 
joined hands. Sargent, who paints what he sees, 
the harvest of an exact eye being the only one he 
cares to gather, shows us the marks which old 
thoughts and wishes and hopes have made on the 
aged lighted face, and which a new hope is making. 
Not the substance of the hope, not the source of 
the light. 

This modern donor does not pray. His prayers 
have been answered. He has said goodbye to a 
long lifework. He is almost at peace. Perhaps 
a habit of getting what he wanted out of this world 
has given him a certain confidence in the next. In 
the light of this confidence he is sitting, mildly 
hopeful, almost serene in the certitude that no donor 
in old times ever gave so much. In the bending of 
the shoulders, and in the instinctive purpose of the 
folded arms to protect the body against a chill in his 
own nature, or against the enmity of a world he has 
vanquished, there is something furtive. A touch, 
no more, and a yet lighter touch of the same on his 
face, as if he still remembered a furtiveness the need 
of which has gone. His way may have been de- 
vious, and except for strength of mind and will 
somewhat inglorious, but it was his own way, and a 
sense of sanctity has attended him. 

Mild, righteous, with the gentlest hint of faded 
slyness, he has dignity and distinction and power to 
move us. There is pathos in the contrast between 
energies that once ran so high and this lighted head 
of an old man, with its faith in something. There is 
pathos in the contrast between this bodily feeble- 
ness of age and the physical force, youthful by its 
freshness of vision and its certainty of hand, in 
the actual painting. 

As your eye goes over the canvas, you feel as if 
Sargent’s mastery were yours, and you are ex- 
hilarated. That is one reason why people breathe 
so deep and free when they look at this picture. Sar- 
gent lends us his power to see beauty where we 
could not. These trousers and this coat were un- 
interesting stuffs until Sargent saw them in his own 
way, until he painted them with such a mastery of 
drapery and surface that now they take their place 
beside those furs and old brocades that the donors 
wear in the old pictures. And the donor back- 
grounds, landscapes and little towns of loveliness, 
could he have given a place beside these to a country 
house near Cleveland? He could. Is the drapery 
across the knees of the Victory of Samothrace com- 
posed with greater beauty than the folds of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s trousers ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
An Author Protests 


IR: With the influence, and consequent responsi- 

bilities, of newspapers and reviews it may be main- 
tained that errors in the statement of facts—even though 
of no great importance personal or impersonal—are never 
to be allowed to be disseminated. I may carry this con- 
viction to pedantic excess when I ask permission to rectify 
several of these errors concerning matter, which, though 
episodical in relation to the book as a whole, occupy most 
of the space allotted your review of Aristodemocracy. 

1. What is said in the book on the effect of political 
decentralization on the older Germany refers entirely to 
the establishment and spread of German culture in its 
ethical, social, intellectual and industrial bearings—not 
to the political or constitutional aspect of the German 
Empire itself. On this latter question it is not impossible 
that H. J. L. and I may be in agreement. In so far he has 
not shown that I “ make serious mistakes.” 

2. As to Treitschke’s influence on modern Germany. 
This is a question of fact. But, until I have fuller grounds, 
I cannot assume that H. J. L. is better qualified than 
myself to judge of this. Like him, several authorities in 
Germany have endeavored to minimize Treitschke’s in- 
fluence with equal futility. This influence is not based 
solely upon his Politik; but upon the totality of his books 
and his contribution to the Preussische Jahrbiicher and— 
perhaps above all—upon his influence as a teacher of gen- 
erations of historians and politicians, as well as school- 
masters who attended his lectures by the thousands, through 
all of whom his “ Germanic Idea” and his conception of 
the state frittered through the whole population and, no 
doubt with other influences as well, established the modern 
theory and practice which has shown itself in the climax 
of this war. 

Your reviewer may or may not be right in his analogy 
between Treitschke as an historian and Macaulay. But 
that does not affect the truth of the statement that the 
writing and teaching of history in the spirit of “ publicistic ” 
and national or international partisanship is destructive of 
the truly scientific spirit and method of that study, as it is, 
to a considerable degree, accountable for much of the men- 
tality of all modern nations reared on schoolbooks with 
“patriotic” purpose which has made the present world- 
catastrophe possible. 

3. In several numbers of the New Republic there have 
been interesting discussions concerning American university 
education. It may therefore not be amiss if I enter shortly 
on this question in connection with one of the unfounded 
strictures in H. J. L.’s review of my book. When he 
endeavors to identify my views on the United States with 
those of Mr. Lowes Dickinson or maintains that | wish 
to uphold the standards of Oxford and Cambridge against 
the rest of the academic world, he is singularly in error. 
I quoted in full a passage from an essay by that author, not 
only for its beauty of style; but because, with the passages 
quoted from Cardinal Newman, Bergson, and from one 
of my own previous writings, it illustrated one definite 
point—and only one—concerning the “social” ethics, 
within the wider code of morals, which the book claims 
ought to be brought up to date and formulated anew. 
That I do not agree with Dickinson’s generalizations and 
strictures on American life as a whole ought to have become 
clear to your reviewer by turning to p. 305 of my book. I[ 
cannot here refrain from adding that, especially concerning 
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this war, I find myself emphatically—if not passionately— 
at variance with that brilliant and supremely honest writer. 
Mr. H. J. L. is completely in error if he ascribes to me the 
purpose of holding up the direct and supreme aim of 
“culture” in the university education of Oxford and 
Cambridge to be followed by the rest of the world. If he 
will turn to p. 297 of my book he will find that I subdivide 
the objects of university education into two main divisions, 
the impersonal (pure science and research) and personal 
(to which the direct infusion of culture among the students 
belongs) ; and that I give primacy to the impersonal aims. 
If further he sets any store by the verification of my own 
views on this important question, I might be allowed to 
refer him, among other publications, to an article on the 
Ideal of a University in the North American Review (Sep- 
tember, 1903—the first of an incompleted series of three) ; 
to some passages (including Appendix on pp. 126 seg.) 
on the wider issues in the Study of Art in Universities, 
Harper Bros., 1896); and to a more occult article on 
Educational Reform (Journal of Education, Times, 1916). 
It may also be pertinent to state that, for the last thirty- 
eight years, after the “ New Statutes” were introduced, 
I have been a humble unit among a large body of sincere 
and enthusiastic academic workers at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, who, while striving to retain all that is good in the 
methods, teaching, traditions and government of the older 
English universities, have strenuously and _ successfully 
struggled for reform in which, to a considerable degree, 
elements active in the universities of Germany have been 
adopted and assimilated. I may also claim not to be wholly 
unacquainted with American universities; for, not only as 
an undergraduate in one of them, but as an occasional 
lecturer in most of them in the east, I have entered into 
their life for a shorter or longer period from Cambridge to 
Baltimore and as far west as Madison. May I, therefore, 
be allowed to express the hope that, without undue inter- 
ference with the natural evolution out of the national and 
social life of the country itself, and without inorganic and 
artificial eclecticism, the American universities will more 
and more develop in a direction, both in the system of 
academic self-government as well as in their methods of 
research and teachings, in avoiding the faults of European 
universities while assimilating their qualities. 

Your reviewer has certainly grasped one of the central, 
the leading ideas of the book, which rests upon the convic- 
tion that the fundamental moral cause of this war is to 
be found in the contradiction between our true moral 
professions and our private and national action, and that our 
true moral convictions have not been clearly and adequately 
formulated and effectively infused into the life of the 
modern nations. Though I, no doubt, do assign great 
practical importance to the lucid and universally intelligible 
codification of these modern morals, to supersede the in- 
adequate and antiquated “ catechismal ” ethics, and to the 
effective teaching of such civics and ethics to the young of 
all nations, who are either imperfectly taught or not in- 
structed at all now, he is again in error if he thinks that 
1 attach too much direct practical influence or effect to any 
theoretical exposition, fine writing or deep and sincere 
philosophy. If he will turn to the Epilogue at the end of 
my essay he will realize that I am far from overestimating 
the effectiveness of any such theoretical effort. 


The true meaning of the whole book will perhaps be 
made clearer and strikingly illustrated by weighing fully 
the import and world-stirring influence of the entrance of 
the United States into the wor'd conflict and the monu- 
mentally eloquent words in which President Wilson has 
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proclaimed the motives and aims of this greatest national 
deed of the American people. ‘“ We have no selfish ends 
to serve. We desire no conquests and no dominion. We 
seek no indemnities for ourselves and no material compen- 
sation for sacrifices we shall freely, make. We are but 
one of the champions of the rights of mankind, and shall 
be satisfied when these rights are as secure as fact and the 
freedom of nations can make them.” ‘This fact and its 
pronouncement will have its effect not only in the prose- 
cution of the war and the conditions of final peace; but 
in itself it bridges over the previously gaping gulf between 
our moral ideals and our national actions, and so marks 
the greatest step in history in the evolution of national and 
international morality and life for the whole world. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


[Note: I should be sorry indeed if any remarks of mine 
in any degree misrepresented the attitude of Sir Charles 
Waldstein. Much of his comment seems to me too much 
a matter of controversial opinion for it to be wise for me 
to discuss it. But there are one or two statements in his 
letter upon which a word may be useful. 

(1) If Sir Charles agrees that political decentralization 
in Germany is not real then certainly my review brought 
out a point upon which a careful reading had left me in 
obscurity. If he thinks that intellectual decentralization 
is harmful, I can only say that I think the experience of 
history against him. In modern France, for instance, it is 
all to the good that Esmein should teach one theory of law 
at Paris, Duguit an antithetic theory at Bordeaux, and 
Geny a theory irreconcilable with either at Nancy. I take 
it that it is generally admitted that the great period of 
German scholarship is the period before 1870 when 
uniformity of intellectual outlook had not been admitted as 
an ideal. 

(2) The influence of Treitschke on modern Germany is, 
as Sir Charles rightly says, a fact. I of course freely admit 
that on this, as on every question, Sir Charles is better 
qualified to speak than myself. It is, however, also a fact 
(a) that his History has had a singularly small circulation ; 
(b) that the Politik is too expensive a book ever to be 
popular; ¢c) that the Preussische Jahrbiicher has the kind 
of circulation that the Edinburgh and the Quarterly Review 
have in England. The point merely is that Treitschke is 
effect and not cause. He represents the ideas of the German 
governing class; but he did not create them and far greater 
men than he are responsible for their acceptance. 

(3) 1 think ¥ ith Sir Charles that history ought not to 
be written with a national or international bias constrained 
by the will into the facts. But that is different from the 
historian using his facts to illustrate what he conceives to 
be truth. Any other history would be naked chronology. 
The mere presence of the human equation makes the writ- 
ing of “ scientific” history, in the sense that we speak of 
“ scientific’ mathematics, impossible. 

(4) As to his remarks on university education, Sir 
Charles has misunderstood the point of my criticism. An 
Oxford man like myself does not need to be convinced of 
the superiority of Oxford to any other university. I simply 
asserted their uniqueness and urged that the true basis of 
comparison is to equate American universities with the 
English provincial universities. I do not think they suffer 
by the comparison. 

(5) 1 am sorry that I misinterpreted the emphasis Sir 
Charles would give to Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s remarks. 
it is perhaps an unusual custom to quote a writer with 
whom you disagree in order to illustrate the beauty of his 
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style. People will read Sir Charles’s text who neglect his 
footnotes and I think that the quotation is from that stand- 
point unfortunate. 

(6) As to the fundamental theme of Sir Charles 
Waldstein’s book I can only reiterate my conviction that 
useful work in politics can only be achieved by emphasis 
on the functional aspects of ideas and institutions and not 
upon the pretensions they may make. I gladly affirm again 
my belief that his book has many useful dicta and wise 
aphorisms and is permeated throughout by a fine idealism. 
But it still seems to me a striking example of the way in 
which politics should not be studied.—H. J. L.} 


Criticizing the Administration 


IR: After taking your magazine for about two years, 

and admiring it greatly, a few weeks ago I sent sub- 
scription renewal. | am already beginning to wish I hadn't. 

I have always felt that the paper was a trifle cocksure, 
and somewhat addicted to “ wisdom after the event,” but 
these things were far overbalanced by its keenness of insight. 
The last few issues have gone so far in their attacks on 
the administration that I wish I had not renewed—if this 
attitude continues. Mr. Hard’s articles set the tune and 
the editorials sing to it, or perhaps it is the other way 
around. Either way comes to the same thing in the end, 
viz., what seems to me an unfair emphasis on obvious mis- 
takes, which seem large when viewed by themselves, but 
when placed among the successful events of which they are 
a part are far less spectacular. A case of text without con- 
text, as it were. 

Especially does Mr. Hard’s latest article (issue of Jan- 
uary 26th) leave a bad taste. “ Pursuing Mr. Baker” is 
undoubtedly an appropriate title for both the matter written 
and the apparent attitude of the writer. He seems to con- 
sider Mr. Baker as a kind of rabbit, which is always con- 
sidered fair prey for the hounds, which Mr. Hard’s title 
would seem impiicitly to admit that he has joined. It is 
always a matter of regret, it seems to me, when a paper 
of the intellectual standing of the New Republic carries 
matter which tends to bring it down to the level of that 
Billy Sunday of politics, T. R. 

In the same issue, your repeated and cool assumption 
that the opinion of the paper is that of the American people 
strikes me as somewhat fantastic. Your apparent demand 
for supermen in government, and your implication that they 
can be had, also seems rather fanciful. Your seeming desire 
and readiness to reconstruct our people into a great machine, 
each individual becoming a cog, to revolve at the touch of a 
higher hand, seems repulsive to me. Is not such a philosophy 
driving us toward the very condition of psychology which 
we deprecate in our enemies’ countries, viz., making a god 
of material efficiency ? I think that our people believe that 
there are worse evils than inefficiency, and perfect mechani- 
cal efficiency in a machine made of men and women is one 
of them. They have the instinctive feeling that the effi- 
ciency you clamor for is the foe of liberty and democracy. 
Germany is their blazing example. ‘The Germans might 
have had democracy—they preferred efficiency. To me it 
seems demonstrably true, what you would probably deny, 
that to organize a nation as one vast machine, even sup- 
posing the machine to be endowed with noble purpose— 
for some other people—is to overthrow in that nation the 
very freedom for which we hope this war is being waged. 

Does it not strike you that the cleavage is beginning to 


appear between Mr. Wilson’s war aims—which we hope 
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are the nation’s as I am sure they are the New Repub- 
lic’s—and those of the almost impregnably intrenched forces 
of imperialism in this country? The trend can, it seems 
to me, be seen in the newspaper utterances of the great 
business leaders of the nation, together with the reports 
of their doings. I would gather that most of them have, 
more or less vaguely, perhaps, the glowing, golden vision 
of an America organized to the last minute detail, as a great 
commercial machine to dominate world trade after the war, 
and to make that dominance look real to her sister nations 
she is to have a great and self-renewing military establish- 
ment, with a mighty navy to control trade routes. In other 
words, it seems to me that our big business has almost the 
same dream and desire as the German junkers, done into 
an American edition. I do not mean that there is any 
definite scheme to bring about such a condition, but the 
trend seems to be that way. Is there not some reason for 
believing that the recent attack on the War Department 
derived most of its vitality from disgruntled corporations 
who have a vague feeling of uneasiness when they see that 
when Mr. Wilson says he wants a democratic peace he 
means it, for America‘as well as for Europe, and who have 
for a specific resentment Mr. Baker’s attitude toward their 
own relations with labor? Proof may be lacking, possibly 
will always be, but men are largely what their interests 
make them, and may we not trust imperialism everywhere 
to run true to form? 


C, L. VESTAL. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


From the Christian Endeavor Society 


IR: I have long been a reader and an admirer of the 
New Republic. I particularly like your attitude on 
questions of war and peace, but I received a severe shock 
from your issue of January 26th in reading the exceedingly 
irreverent article concerning an imaginary conversation be- 
tween Jehovah, Mephistopheles, and the Kaiser. 

I have never read anything more blasphemous in the 
works of the rankest atheists. 

If the New Republic wishes to keep the regard of people 
who have respect for God, religion and sacred things it 
surely will not publish another such article. 

Your editorials I always enjoy. ‘They seem to me fair 
and just and well reasoned. 

Francis E, CLARK. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


France and the League of Nations 


IR: I wonder if the following extract from a letter 

from a member of the French Senate may not be of 
interest to you in connection with the editorial on France 
and the League of Nations, which appeared in the New 
Republic for January 5th: 

“Who would have said three years ago when in derision 
of our efforts the war broke out, that today, before it is 
ended, the French government would officially create, 
doubtless in agreement with its allies, a commission for 
the study of the conditions under which a League of Nations 
might be established? Nevertheless this is the phenomenon 
which actually exists today, and of which I have the good 
fortune to tell you. And the most astonishing thing of 
all is that the formation of this commission is due to M. 
Ribot, who certainly did not share our views three years 
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ago. He has been won over by the tragic lessons of the 
war, as has President Wilson, to whose generous appeal 
this step is an answer.” 

Surely the appointment of an official committee under the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to make a study of this problem 
shows that the French government takes more than “a 
platonic interest in plans for world organization after 


the war.” 
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M.C. A. 
New York City. 


The Multi-family Dwelling 


IR: That there is a housing shortage is becoming very 

obvious ; that we should have adequate government aid 
to fill the void is to be hoped, but unless we offer types 
of houses that appeal to us there will be a reluctance to 
begin upon anything. In the last few months we have 
heard England held up as an example for American imita- 
tion. I assume that we are to imitate the machinery for 
appropriating and spending the necessary money. Surely we 
are not supposed to imitate the types of homes illustrated. 
If that is our view, we are running with our brakes on. 

We should look into the west for inspiration. Only a 
few years ago when New York had horse cars and London 
had horse buses, the west had electric, up-to-date street 
transportation. English country life and English cottages 
have been charming for the leisure class. The masses have 
been numbed to accept what was provided. Servants used 
to be cheap and numerous, and in the less fortunate classes 
the masses accepted what there was. But that has not 
been good training for the architect or builder for efficiency 
or economy. America has produced the most unique home 
known to the world for rich and poor, the multi-family 
dwelling. It has been brought to its present state of per- 
fection by simply catering to an intelligent demand. 

We are wasting time and effort and befogging our 
leaders in industry when we search across the waters for 
types of houses; we have them right here. 

Henry ATTERBURY SMITH. 

New York City. , 


The Negro in Patriotic Service 


IR: The interesting communication in the New 
Republic for January 19th from William H. Baldwin, 
Jr., chronicles an important step in our handling of the 


Negro problem. It is a timely beginning and should . 


hearten those of us who are interested in seeing democracy 
make good here at home. 

May I suggest to Mr. Baldwin and the National League 
on Urban Conditions among Negroes that they inquire into 
the kind of relationship existing between state divisions of 
the Council of National Defense and the Negro race in 
the southern states. Is there representation for the Negro 
people on these state bodies, which have been appointed 
to help make the world safe for democracy? Has any 
comprehensive program been made to organize the Negro 
men and women in patriotic service similar to the state, 
county, and town organization among the whites? Isn’t 
this an excellent place to begin for a just and democratic 
treatment and solution of this race problem? 

R. L. 

Alabama. 
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At the Capitol 


If Congress were Investigated 


URSUANT to its order of the preceding day, the War 
Department’s Committee for a Return Investigation 
Into Congress and Its Conduct of the War met at eleven 
thirty. Committee called to order by its chairman, Gen- 
eral Wallace. Witness of the day, Senator Whipple. 
Transcript of Senator Whipple’s testimony as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN: You remember that when we ad- 
journed yesterday, Senator, you had completed your crit- 
icism of the way this country was prepared for the war, 
and we were about to fix the responsibility for the delays, 
that have recently been revealed. 

Mr. Wuippie: I thought we had agreed where the re- 
sponsibility lay? 1 speak frankly, General, because I con- 
ceive frank speaking to be the duty of a patriot in this 
hour. Where can the responsibility lie—all of it—except 
in your Department? When war came, we in Congress 
gave your Department money—men and money, all you 
wanted of both. And no strings on them, either. Isn't 
that correct? 

The CHairMan: It is. But, Senator, had you given us 
a plan? 

Mr. Wuirpte: A plan? We gave you men and money. 
And no strings on them. 

The CHAIRMAN: But shouldn’t we have had, years ago, 
a regular army establishment that was capable of being 
rapidly expanded? You remember that we asked you 
gentlemen in Congress for a body of trained reservists who 
could quickly be incorporated into existing army units. 
Wasn't it the business of Congress to supply such a plan 
as that? 

Mr. Wuipp ce: Surely, General, there you are hoist by 
your own petard. Your suggestion implies that you would 
actually have favored abolishing the National Guard be- 
cause, considered purely in a military sense, it wasn’t of 
much use. That may be all right in theory, but we can’t 
be academic about a thing like the National Guard. The 
National Guard, let me tell you, General, is an institu- 
tion that is close to the hearts of the American people. 
I can’t tell you how many of my most important con- 
stituents are majors and so on. 

The CHarrMAN: If we couldn’t have been forehanded 
about men, perhaps we could at least have been forehanded 
about equipment. Shouldn’t you men in Congress have 
appropriated money for machinery—so, if war came, the 
War Department could immediately begin the manufac- 
ture of guns and supplies on a large scale? 

Mr. Wuipp.Le: We did furnish you with one such fac- 
tory, General. A nitrate plant. I will admit that we 
debated several years before*we did anything about it. 
But army plans always develop slowly, and it doesn’t do 
to be impatient about them. Personally, I wish we had 
postponed the matter even further. This nitrate plant, in 
my opinion, is a wedge for the entrance of government 
ownership. And government ownership brings paternal- 
ism. And paternalism brings militarism. And there you 
have it. Read Nietzsche. Read this fellow, what's his 
name, Harden. You military men only get one angle of 
a thing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Suppose, for the reason you've given, 
it was out of the question for the United States to have 
a military organization that could easily be expanded— 
either as to officers or as to equipment. Don’t you think 
that made it all the more necessary for you Congressmen 
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to give us a General Staff that had power, genuine power 
of administration? You made a ruling, you know—! 
have it here and I'll read it—‘‘ The General Staff shall 
not be permitted to assume or engage in work of an ad- 
ministrative nature.” 

Mr. Wuippte: That was our ruling. And I'll give 
you the reason for it. This General Staff of yours was 
growing too independent—beginning actually to take the 
initiative in army matters. So we forbade it to have any 
administrative powers. And what was the result? As 
the army organization is constituted by us, and tolerated 
by your chiefs, one officer has to do the planning, and 
another officer has to do the ordering, and a third officer 
has to do the executing, and about a dozen other officers 
have to approve every little bit of every little business be- 
fore it can be acted upon. That is safety, General. Safety 
from autocracy. What we object to—we Congressmen— 
is the red tape you fellows have created for yourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask one other question—not 
about the General Staff officers, but about officers of the 
line. You realize how necessary it is for an army to have 
officers trained in the handling of men? 

Mr. Wuippte: I do. And for that very reason we 
gave you a large number of expensive army posts. 

The CHAIRMAN: Wasn't it too large a number? There 
are a hundred and sixty-nine army posts. Didn’t that 
break up our small standing army into so many units that 
no officer had proper training in handling large bodies of 
men? Wasn't a hundred and sixty-nine too many? 

Mr. Wuipp.e: Too many? A hundred and sixty-nine? 
I don’t know. Army posts are popular, General, and you 
must remember there are more than twice that many Con- 
gressional districts. 

The CHarRMAN: I agree to that, Senator. But 
wouldn’t we have been better protected if we'd had 
fewer army posts? In that case, we could have given 
more of our officers thorough training—and we could have 
used the posts as real reserves for concentrating equip- 
ment and supplies and machine tools. Wouldn't that have 
put us in better shape for the present crisis? 

Mr. Wuipp.e: No, General, it would not have. And 
I'll tell you why. You military men don’t seem to realize 
that morale is as important as reserve supplies and well 
trained officers. And these military posts, scattered boun- 
tifully through the country—one for this Congressional 
district and one for that—focused the interest of the peo- 
ple on their national government—and that is what 
strengthens morale. You have no idea how much it adds 
to an individual Congressman’s prestige to secure one of 
these posts for this district. 

The CHairMan: | think we have no other questions at 
this time, Senator. We are grateful for your explana- 
tions. 

Mr. Wuipp te: It has been a welcome opportunity. Be- 
fore I go, I want, once more, to be sure we have this thing 
straight. As I understand it, you admit that last spring 
Congress provided you with all the money you needed? 
And all the men? And no strings? 

The CHARMAN: That is right, Senator. 

Mr. Wuippce: Thank you. I wanted to be sure that 
we agreed in fixing the entire responsibility for this unfor- 
tunate and regrettable delay in our war plans. But let 
me assure you that you need expect no intolerant criticism 
on my part. This is not a time for intolerant criticism. 
It is a time to forgive and forget. It is a time for all 
good Americans to stand shoulder to shoulder. ‘Thank 
you, gentlemen. C. M. 
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After the Play 


NDIVIDUAL by individual, are the actresses and act- 
ors who make up Jacques Copeau’s company more 

highly gifted than the members of any other company I have 
seen, in New York or London or Paris? They are 
not. The words in an immortal sentence, which lives in 
your memory and lights the fires of your imagination, may 
be no better when taken one at a time than what you find 
in good everyday prose. What gives them immortality is 
the mind they express, the shaping spirit which arranged 
them so that they express so much more than mere mind. 

Likewise with Copeau’s company. I have seen players 
who in my opinion had a richer and above all a stranger 
talent for acting than anybody at the Vieux Colombier. 
None of the Vieux Colombier players speaks French after 
a fashion which gives my ignorant ear such pleasure as it 
has gained from listening to a dozen men and women on 
the stage in Paris, all of whom were easier for me to un- 
derstand. For the cameo-cutting lips, for the haunting and 
disquieting and eye-and-ear-compelling personalities, you 
must not apply at 65 West 35th Street. 

None the less is it true, all the more is it true, that I 
am getting more pleasure out of the Vieux Colombier per- 
formances than out of any others I can remember. The 
obvious explanation is that Copeau’s aim is, in general, to 
give his audiences all the pleasure which the theatre can 
give, and that his means are intelligence of a high order, 
an artist’s sensitiveness, an artist’s instinct for making the 
parts serve the whole, a natural leader’s ability to inspire 
his company with his desire to do their utmost toward 
reaching the goal he has shown them, the total effect which 
pleases, at one and the same moment, the playgoer’s eye 
and mind and ear. 


On my way to the Vieux Colombier, a few nights ago, 
I fell to wondering how anybody could ever have hoped 
to make a play out of The Brothers Karamazov, that book 
which Dostoievsky died without finishing, which in its un- 
finished state is nevertheless so huge, and of which the 
centre of interest shifts from Dmitri Karamazov to Ivan, 
and would have shifted again from Ivan to the youngest 
brother, Aliocha, had Dostoievsky lived to execute his tre- 
mendous design. 

For a few minutes after the curtain went up this curiosity 
survived. Then it was displaced by a deeper feeling. I 
forgot the playwrights, Jacques Copeau and Jean Croue, 
I forgot that what I was hearing and seeing had ever been 
a novel, forgot that it was now a play. Above all I forgot 
the one question which in advance had provoked my sharpest 
interest—what substitute can the stage have to offer for 
those moments when Dostoievsky brings us nearest his tor- 
tured creatures, when they are alone with their writhing 
despair, when consciousness is a stream of molten agony, 
when every drop in the stream, every moment in concious- 
ness, eats into the soul and brands it with ruin? 

This question, once The Brothers Karamazov had begun 
to happen, would have seemed irrelevant and petty. You 
would as soon have thought of presenting an examination 
paper to an active volcano. 

Far behind us were the lawns and flower-beds and clipped 
hedges of everyday life. These men and women suffer in 
a new savage world, where good and evil, growing wild 
toward the sky under stormy light, take violent colors and 
wrenched shapes. In these sick souls the tides of life run 
with such tumult and rise.so high that their sickness itself 
is but one aspect of their vitality. They burn their lives 
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out with an intensity beyond the reach of our experience 
and yet faithful to the Nature which we know and they 
dwarf. Here are souls enigmatic although stripped naked, 
giants who are condemned themselves to build the unescap- 
able reefs where they dash themselves away. Now they beat 
their heads against the walls of the world, their prison; and 
now, at liberty again, they rush headlong toward the abrupt- 
est precipice, they seek the most treacherous quicksand. 

The pity of it, we say, the pity of such a waste of fine 
high violent things. Yet pity is in danger of being drowned 
in awe before the spectacle of such reckless force. The 
waste is Colossal, yet not so great as its cause, the vitality 
which makes these sick souls more alive in their sickness 
than we in our health, la vie malsaine et abondante qui 
déborde. 

And then come moments when these tormented giants 
show us things that affect us like a quiet space of sky, seen 
beyond smokiest calamitous sunset clouds, and leaving a 
memory. Such moments come to Dmitri, in his long vigil 
at the inn, such a moment comes even to old Karamazov, 
when he sits at table opposite Ivan, the son who hates him 
with a hatred no fire can consume, no waters quench. 
“ Dieu existe-il ou non?” Karamazov asks Ivan, and says 
in explanation, sudden and touching against the background 
of his drunken gluttony, “ j’ai besoin de le savoir, mon fils.” 
Suddenly the gale of lusts and passions is laid, and we hear 
a music from the childlike innocent heart of this greedy 
and malign old man. 

Of course, the best praise one can give the performance 
of The Brothers Karamazov at the Vieux Colombier is 
merely to say that here is the place to go if you want to 
see the art of stage direction at its highest. For this art 
includes all the other arts of the theatre. Each of the 
players, excepting M. Jean Sarment, who turns toward us 
as Aliocha a face that is merely immobile and kind, quite 
without illumination, is a superb portrait, yet all the pic- 
torial expressiveness of these portraits, and all the strange 
beauty and significance of the stage settings, serve to deepen 
the emotional impression left by the play. What imagina- 
tion in the artist who can thus enchant our eyes, and still 
keep all this rich and colored loveliness in its place as a 
means to his larger purpose! What genius in the placing 
of that staircase, which Karamazov and Ivan and Smerdia- 
kov go fatefully up and down, until it acquires a life of its 
own, and fills our minds with its portent! 

I should think painters would lose their heads upon seeing 
Madame Lucienne Bogaert, and M. Louis Jouvet as old 
Karamazov, and the Smerdiakov of M. Francois Gournac. 
When I think of M. Gournac, unforgettably sinister, and 
of M. Jouvet, unforgettably colored, I take back my asser- 
tion that disquieting and haunting personalities are not in- 
cluded in M. Copeau’s company. But being artists, as well 
as personalities, they make their parts parts of the whole. 


If you care to see this French company at the extremes 
of its versatility, go both to The Brothers Karamazov and 
to La Surprise de l’Amour. Marivaux’s play is an airy 
bridge thrown across the wide, wide space between the 
beginning of its first act and the end of its third, and almost 
filling this space. He has made his play out of sharp little 
insights and light psychologic justice. His men and women 
still obey the conventions of a Columbine and Harlequin 
world, yet their feelings and self-deceptions, freshly seen 
by the dramatist, are those of all human beings who suc- 
cumb reluctantly to love. The play has the grace of some- 
thing swayed by the wind, the prettiness of something that 
decorates a wall. Q. K. 
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William James as Moralist 


Selected Papers in Philosophy, by William James. 
Everyman's Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
60 cents. 


AS William James a radical moralist? This is the 
question that I wish Mr. Bakewell had tried to 
answer in his admirable introduction to these reprinted 
essays. Mr. Bakewell speaks truly when he speaks of 
James’s radiant and liberating personality. He is right 
when he says, “ perhaps the chief reason for the popularity 
of James’s philosophy is the sense of freedom it brings with 
it.” But there is a vagueness about the phrase, “ these old 
absolutisms go with the old order of things, James is an 
interpreter of the new order of democracy. . . . James 
was a firm believer in democracy.” Does Mr. Bakewell 
mean Elihu Root democracy or I. W. W. democracy? 
How is the freedom inspired by William James to be meas- 
ured? To “ insure for the citizens of a free land the fruits 
of circulation—more air, more refinement, and a more lib- 
eral perspective "—that is an exceedingly vague phrase, and 
is not at all domesticated by brave words about “ the pro- 
saic world of dust and dirt and brute fact.” The “ sweat 
and dirt” of William James (already ennobled to “ dust 
and dirt” by Mr. Bakewell) was obnoxious to any number 
ef polite thinkers in the heyday of pragmatism. How much 
it was the sweat and dirt of real existence, how much the 
sweat and dirt of athletics, is the question that I should like 
to see answered. 

The reading of these twelve reprinted essays does not 
settle the quandary. It often renews one’s wonder as to 
what William James really means. Of course he refused 
to be a philosophical bigwig, and that contempt for pro- 
fessional solemnity is a constantly refreshing characteristic. 
Nothing is so hopeful as his remembrance of laymen and 
unprofessional living people in the thick of the specialist 
academic thinking. It gives one an assurance that in any 
close corporation, whether of shekels or ideals, there may 
always be the irruption of a free-feeling man. A receptivity 
that went so far as to be hospitable to Ralph Waldo Trine 
might alarm almost anyone, but William James had a sim- 
plicity about other personalities that reminds one of 
William Blake and all men of stark genius. He could be 
as irresponsible as God. This is only one of his great traits. 
He sent forth flashes of illumination over vast maps of dry 
fact, and revealed their gist in a paragraph. He read at a 
glance the single significance of many a laborious career. 
He had what he called the “ dramatic temperament ” and 
it kept him from killing a subject in order to examine it 
more serenely. He respected intellectual exercise but he 
could not eliminate the factor of life. Just as the impres- 
sionists wanted to preserve atmosphere in painting, and the 
cubists to preserve movement—no matter how the game of 
painting had to be re-learned so that the atmosphere and 
movement could be captured—so William James strove to 
retain the perambulatory element in philosophy, taking his 
easel to the scene of animation rather than painting from a 
stuffed-shirt. The stuffed-shirt philosophers resented this 
innovation, if it is a innovation, They had brought life 
to the studio and the habit stuck to them and they declined 
to recognize the genuine mobile article when they saw it. 
Mobility, from their viewpoint, was a breach of decorum. 
The surprise of pragmatism was the acrimony with which 
these high-grade philosophic undertakers and embalmers 
assaulted William James. 

But though he was undoubtedly a radical in insisting 
that philosophy should adopt a method that would pay re- 
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gard to mobility, the position he took on morals im books 
like The Will to Believe raises a doubt as to the extent of 
his radicalism. 

In the essay called The Sentiment of Rationality James 
talks on page 158 of “ the subjectivist in morals” on thie 
principle that “ scepticism in moral matters is an active all) 
of immorality.” This puzzles me. It puzzles me more 
when he says, “ the subjectivist in morals, when his moral 
feelings are at war with the facts about him, is always free 
to seek harmony by toning down the sensitiveness of the 
feelings. Being mere data, neither good nor evil in them- 
selves, he may pervert them or lull them to sleep by an) 
means at his command.” 

This, as I read it, is opprobrium. I take it as oppro- 
brious when he says, “ anaesthesia is the watchword of the 
moral sceptic brought to bay and put to his trumps. Energy 
is that of the moralist.”. And yet his own tone when he 
speaks to the over-scrupulous inhibited New Englander is 
anything but that of an absolute moralist. “‘ The need of 
feeling responsible all the live-long day has been preached 
long enough in our New England. Long enough exclu- 
sively, at any rate—long enough to the female sex. What 
our girl students and woman teachers most need nowadays 
is not the exacerbation but the toning-down of their moral 
tensions.” How is this advice to be differentiated from the 
laxity he reprobates, especially when he himself says that 
“the absolute moralist, on the other hand, when his inter- 
ests clash with the world, is not free to gain harmony by 
sacrificing the ideal interests. According to him, these lat- 
ter should be as they are and not otherwise. Resistance 
then, poverty, martyrdom if need be, tragedy in a word— 
such are the solemn feasts of his inward faith.” 

It was the irony of pragmatism that the first people 
really to fall foul of it were those custodians of the “ ideal 
interests” on whose side William James seems morally to 
have been ranged. What was the essence of pragmatism ? 
“The attitude of looking away from first things, prin- 
ciples, ‘ categories,’ supposed necessities; and of looking 
towards last things, fruits, consequences, facts.” So! The 
absolute moralists immediately pounced on the idea that 
pragmatism, looking away from principles, must be shock- 
ingly unprincipled, and they poured hot moral shot on 
James and Schiller and Dewey. James said, this “ ‘ makes 
me tired.’ ‘How can a Deweyite discriminate sincerity 
from bluff?’ was a question asked at a philosophic mect- 
ing where I reported on Dewey’s Studies. ‘ How can the 
mere pragmatist feel any duty to think truly?’ is the ob- 
jection urged by Professor Royce. Mr. Bradley in turn 
says that if a humanist understands his own doctrine, ‘ he 
must hold any idea, however mad, to be the truth, if any 
one will have it so.’ And Professor Taylor describes prag- 
matism as believing anything one pleases and calling it 
truth.” It made James tired because “all the sanctions 
of a law of truth lie in the very texture of experience. 
Absolute or no absolute, the concrete truth for us will al- 
ways be that way of thinking in which our various expe- 
riences most profitably combine. To consider hypotheses is 
surely always better than to dogmatize ins blaue hinein.” 

Considering William James’s own definition of material- 
ism, his own simple moral exhortations and his ideals and 
over-belicfs, 1 am not surprised that the anti-pragmatists 
preferred the empyrean to the empirical, and condemned 
James out of hand. “A very natural reaction against the 
theosophizing conceit and hide-bound confidence in the 
upshot of things, which vulgarly optimistic minds display, 
has formed one factor of the scepticism of empiricists, who 
never cease to remind us of the reservoir of possibilities 
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alien to our habitual experience which the cosmos may con- 
tain, and which, for any warrant we have to the contrary, 
may turn it inside out to-morrow.” Precisely. And for 
that reason one is dissatisfied, for example, with William 
James’s urging the unlatching of the ego as merely a moral 
aim in The Gospel of Relaxation. Later psychologists 
would probably say; no, not a moral aim at all. You 
need to sweep out your hidden life and first of all to sur- 
render your righteousness. You are tightened because you 
are protecting a false conception of yourself, a misconcep- 
tion, and you can only relax when you have revalued your 
morals. There is nothing in the moral pepsin of Trine 
and Horace Fletcher and others. These are Yankee drug- 
gists. You need to go deeper and leave not even your mor- 
als untouched. 

William James was a great American. I feel that 
he understood and inculcated a heroism which still makes 
him a supreme inspiration. He taught people to take hold 
of philosophy, to keep their balance in the altitudes, to dis- 
regard classicists and prigs. He flung his academic mantle 
free as if he were a prince of adventurers, he flooded our 
serious literature with beauty and gayety, he had the faith 
to irrigate the gray American mind. But the work he be- 
gan was only, as I see it, just begun. Some of the essays 
in this volume seem underlyingly uncritical and even in- 
curious. He never laid hands on those hidden problems 
that really bring the sweat and dirt into existence. He 
talked of the real world, but often in the voice of a glorious 
uplifter. He never disclosed the enormous readjustments 
that need to be made before there will be uplift. He spoke 
of striding forward and onward to moral absolutists who 


are still fondly nursing their chains. 
F. H. 


The Efficiency Movement 


The Theory and Practice of Scientific Management, by 
C. Bertrand Thompson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$1.75. 


ROBLEMS which involve the science of management 
have never merited more careful scrutiny than at the 
present hour. It has become indisputable that the settle- 
ment of the issues of war and the upbuilding of empires 
after the war both depend on the maximum utilization of 
industrial resources in the several decades coming. ‘This 
principle lends a significance to the utterances of efficiency 
engineers of which they themselves are scarcely aware. 
Their detachment is to be regretted not only because they 
insist on making pronouncements which fall outside their 
chosen province, thus distracting attention from genuinely 
vital proposals, but because they too often speak or write in 
a manner sure to antagonize the audience they need to enlist. 
While admitting that the father of scientific management, 
Mr. Taylor, may have been guilty on this latter count, Mr. 
C. Bertrand Thompson has not been sufficiently on guard 
to prevent his own work from being subject to similar crit- 
icism on both counts. The result is that this book does not 


» possess either the foresight or the persuasiveness necessary 


to its vitality and permanence in the literature of industrial 
reconstruction. 

Notwithstanding the comprehensive promise of the title, 
Mr. Thompson’s treatment of his facts is not exhaustive. 
He outlines the essential features of the new management 
methods and includes a brief statistical survey of the fac- 
tories where these methods are now employed as a more or 
less complete “ system.” The prefatory chapter on Fred- 
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erick Winslow Taylor creates an impression which grows 
as the book goes on, that the author is primarily interested 
in the “ Taylor System.” ‘To the student of business reor- 
ganization this literalism of interpretation will seem less a 
tribute to Mr. Taylor than would a more adequate recog- 
nition of the fact that our whole conception of industrial 
efficiency has been revolutionized by the movement which 
grew up about him, and has now completely outgrown the 
confines of any narrow systematization. That this is a fair 
construction of the facts is indeed tacitly admitted by Mr. 
Thompson; for he devotes a full third of his book to dis- 
cussing the educational elements of the subject, as repre- 
sented in the extensive library which has been written about 
it. Clearly, scientific management is not justified so much 
by its fruits in the two hundred shops where it now operates, 
as by its stimulating effect on the whole world of industrial 
management. But upon this more generous interpretation 
of the significance of what he calls “ positive management,” 
Mr. Thompson does not elaborate. Rather does he select 
for special and detailed treatment the attitude of the labor 
unions toward the movement he sponsors, and of his move- 
ment toward the unions. And in this selection he shows 
himself thoroughly aware of the principal problem which 
the movement today confronts—the problem of meeting the 
opposition of labor to the extension of scientific management. 

Mr. Thompson’s statement of facts on this subject is can- 
did, fair and accurate. He states correctly the objections of 
organized labor to scientific management, and recognizes 
with refreshing frankness that on certain p mt. there is a 
conflict of interests between employer and em, ioyee which 
cannot be removed. In considering the reasons why col- 
lective bargaining is repugnant to efficiency engineers he 
wisely takes a long-time view of the problem when he says 
that “to those intelligent enough to distinguish the real 
principles of syndicalism from its crudities it will be appar- 
ent that the I. W. W. represents more modern tendencies 
and, unless it is killed by its abuses, has a more promising 
future (partly because of its greater consonance with the 
principles of scientific management) than the American 
Federation.” (p. 151.) 

In other words, his contention is that the traditional 
claims of the American Federation of Labor in behalf of 
craft unionism, uniformity of wages and the union shop, are 
in opposition to the tenets of sound management. And 
without attempting to show the historic reasons why the 
A. F. of L. takes the stand it does, he conveys the impression 
that any attempt to deal with it under its present leadership 
is useless and retrogressive. He admits, however, that 
“ there will always be a need for organization of employees 
to enable them to offset by their combined strength the stra- 
tegic advantage of the employer due to his initiative in 
hiring and his control of the purse-strings.” (p. 151.) 
And again he says, “ that the labor unions may and should 
assist in the determination of the standardized conditions 
and of a day’s work and its attainment, and that the exist- 
ence of the union is and will continue to be neces- 
ois 
But over against these remarks must be set such sentences 
as, “ complete agreement that such matters as the process to 
be used, or the time which it should take to perform a given 
piece of work, and the amount of bonus which is to be paid 
le are questions of fact, and the:efore not in any sense 
subject to collective bargaining.” “To complicate them 
[the difficulties of installing the efficiency system] with the 
necessity of conferring with committees of workmen, not 
the slightest degree familiar with the principles or the de- 
tails as they are being worked cut in the plant under process 
of systematization, would be well-nigh fatal.” 
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Even if one agrees in part with Mr. Thompson’s care- 
fully weighed words about the attitude of certain union 
leaders toward what he believes to be industrial progress, his 
attitude toward labor organization will still seem impractical 
and utopian to many people. It will seem recklessly 
unscientific because it fails to go behind the opposition of or- 
ganized labor, fails to understand its origins and fails to for- 
mulate practical measures which will remove the causes. In 
one breath to encourage labor to organize and in the next to 
deny the chance for collective dealing on any but the ques- 
tion of wages is to set limits to human interest and effort 
which are not only arbitrary but which it is beyond human 
power to maintain. And when he goes on to say that 
“ principles of conduct in a free society can be enforced only 
by the consent of those affected,” we realize that Mr. 
Thompson is either saying what he does not mean or he is 
contradicting himself. For in order that there shall be no 
mistake in his meaning he adds: “ If this consent requires 
the codperation of organized labor, so be it, provided this co- 
éperation does not involve the sacrifice of fundamental in- 
dustrial and social principles.” In other words, Mr. 
Thompson will admit that consent is necessary if only the 
employers be allowed to define the “ principles” to which 
that consent is being given. 

The ultimate conclusion to which the reader will be 
brought as to the expediency of collective bargaining will 
depend largely upon previously formed predilections in the 
light of which he emphasizes one or the other set of the 
above-quoted statements. On the whole, however, the up- 
shot of Mr. Thompson’s contention seems to be that employ- 
ers should only deal with unions if they “ promise to be 
good ”—which means accept scientific management. And 
since he has already pointed out that under present condi- 
tions the unions are very unlikely to embrace the efficiency 
movement, the inference which he wishes drawn is plain, 
But that he should leave his position on such a vital matter 
of policy unstated or ambiguous must be regretted by those 
who wish well to the propaganda for more science in man- 
agement and desire its more rapid application to the indus- 
trial mechanism. 

This confusion of thought about the importance of labor’s 
consent to scientific management will not, however, be a 
matter of surprise to those familiar with utterances of other 
leaders of the efficiency movement on the same subject. For 
they are nearly all of a piece, and all based on a conception 
of democracy which is calculated to shed no light on prac- 
tical issues. Indeed one regrets that Mr. Thompson feels 
called upon to generalize on matters which ramify so widely 
into the field of political philosophy. That the theory of 
scientific management has implications which carry over 
into political and ethical realms is certainly undeniable. 
But the problem is too important, too organically bound up 
with the whole question of industrial reorganization, as it is 
being stimulated by democratic tendencies, to be handled 
without consummate skill. 

All too typical of “ engineering ” thought on the subject 
of scientific management—at least if one has a criterion of 
democracy—are the following sentences: “ An industry 
which is governed by facts rather than by conditions and 
opinions, is fundamentally democratic, at least in the sense 
that it is immaterial whether the fact is produced by the 
general manager or the humblest lumper.” (p. 166.) 
“The present tendency is to lay all the emphasis on its 
[scientific management’s] relation to labor, in accordance 
with the general theory that numbers are the most impor- 
tant element in a democracy.” (p. 106.) “ Finally, its in- 


herent democracy, as exhibited by its substitution of fact, so 
far as possible, for the vagaries of personality, and its pro- 
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visions of self-government and unlimited opportunity for 
advancement, tie it closely to the most intelligent political 
movements of the day.”” (p. 172.) ‘“ His [Taylor's] atti- 
tude and that of the men of similar training and experience 
is that the employee has no right to control or participate in 
the management of the establishment.” (p. 262.) 

In the light of this rather declamatory use of the word 
and the conception of “ democracy,” it is perhaps not strange 
that the net impression which the book leaves is one of 
singular incoherence and a serious lack of the statesman’s 
grasp or successful executive’s incisive analysis. Mr. 
Thompson moves in a world divided into fifths of seconds 
and into spaces nicely set off with mnemonic symbols. He 
fails to see that the insuperable obstacle to the success of his 
cause will not be removed till industry is viewed as a net- 
work of human relationships and not as a set of metaphysic- 
ally intact “ facts.” His cause is too precious to social ad- 
vance, and the need of truly sound management too dire for 
this movement to remain any longer hidebound by mechanis- 
tic thinking. It is time that the philosophy of management 
be touched with something of the liberal spirit and generous 
knowledge of true values displayed in the sentence of Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s which says, “ that the economic and indus- 
trial life is itself ethical, that it is to be made contributory 
to the realization of personality through the formation of a 
higher and more complete unity among men, that is what 
we do not recognize; but such is the meaning of the state- 
ment that democracy must become industrial.” 

Since it was from this point of view that the late Robert 
F. Hoxie wrote his Scientific Management and Labor, it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Thompson dismisses this book so 
cavalierly in a brief footnote, and does not even admit it to a 
place in his otherwise admirably chosen bibliography. The 
type of criticism which that volume embodies is of too 
fundamental a character for the proponents of scientific 
management to remain longer impervious to it. Professor 
Hoxie, always cognizant of the larger aspects of the move- 
ment he was studying, showed that the extension of scientific 
management is less a technical than a human problem. And 
valuing the human purposes to which organized labor is 
committed he was clear that labor's control over the intro- 
duction of efficiency methods was essential to progressive 
administration. In this assumption of partial control lies 
the constructive task of the industrial statesmen of our 
generation. But of this task Mr. Thompson makes no 
mention. To him the science of management remains a 
matter of proper concern for managers only. 


O. T. 


The Unseen World 


The Art of Music, in fourteen volumes. Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Editor-in-Chief. New York: The National Society 
of Music. 


TRICTLY considered, writing about music is as illogi- 

cal as singing about economics. All the other arts can 
be talked about in the terms of ordinary life and experience, 
A poem, a statue, a painting or a play is 2 representation 
of somebody or something, and can be measurably described 
(the purely esthetic values aside) by describing what it 
represents. But music is not a mirroring of the things of 
this earth; it is an arrangement of tones. It is an un- 
seen world, formed of materials which cannot be tasted, 
touched or seen. To describe it you must describe tones 
and their arrangement, a task for which there is no ade- 
quate vocabulary in ordinary language, and only a clumsy, 
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jargon in the speech of musicians. Properly speaking, I 
think, you can’t write about music: you can whet your 
reader’s appetite for it, sensitize his mental recording disk, 
hint at emotional or pictorial values, or create an entertain- 
ing intellectual abstract of the work under discussion, but 
you can’t convey the thing itself except in terms of itself. 
You can interpret music for the heart, for the brain, for the 
eye and even for the nose, but you can’t interpret it for the 
ear. You can endow it with any of the values which it 
hasn’t got, but you can’t express a single one it has. 

Now in order to give it any sort of existence outside the 
domain of the ear, writers have been obliged to enter into 
a sort of plot to transfer to it the vocabulary of everyday 
life, picturing the ear-values in terms of the other four 
senses. ‘Thus the reviewer tells his readers that Debussy’s 
latest piece sounds the way his best beloved’s perfume 
smells, or that the finale of the Pathétique “ pictures the 
very essence of despair.” Of such non-musical terminology 
is fashioned the best part of the musical comment and criti- 
cism that is written today. As the savages created their 
gods by compounding them of all the admirable qualities 
of men, so musical writers give actuality to the world ef 
music by peopling it with the images of this earth. 

Strictly technical description being inaccurate and un- 
readable, the flank attack on music is the only one which 
will serve for the printed page. Unsatisfactory as this 
method sounds, the public appetite for it is so insistent that 
publishers have this season issued dozens of books of such 
musical comment, among them fourteen volumes here 
grouped under the general title of The Art of Music. They 
form a glorified hand-book which seeks to fulfil all func- 
tions from that of entertainment for the curious reader to 
that of complete reference for the scholar. Daniel Gregory 
Mason has laid out an admirable plan, and the managing 
editor, Cesar Saerchinger, has executed it, on the whole, in 
distinguished fashion. The names of some of the contribu- 
tors, such as Sir Hubert Parry, Ernest Newman, Cecil 
Forsyth, Edward Burlingame Hill, Leland Hall and David 
C. Taylor, may convey little to the lay reader, but to the 
musician they mean at least that the editors have sincerely 
sought to make the work a sound and lasting contribution 
to musical scholarship, in striking contrast to past collec- 
tions of similar design, which have been fed to the public 
through subscription agents on the theory that “ anybody 
will buy anything on installment.” 

From the scholar’s point of view The Art of Music is 
in a class by itself among American publications. It can- 
not approach the exhaustive French encyclopedie de la 
musique, as yet incomplete. It yields points to Grove’s Dic- 
tionary in respect to the excellence of some of the lead- 
ing articles, but it is much sounder than Grove’s in the 
proportioning of its space and in its judgments on con- 
temporary and minor composers. Like Grove’s, it suffers 


trom slips of the pen and of the proofreader, as well as 


from the lapses of hurried authors. What is more serious 
to the working student is absence of a dictionary of techni- 
cal terms and the inadequacy of the indices, which are con- 
fined only to “important” references. It is the paradox 
of index-making that unless a vast quantity of useless work 
is done the work is useless. 

On the other hand, some of its sections are valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of music. Henry F. Gilbert’s 
exposition of primitive music is extraordinarily sympathetic 
and well documented. The account of the romantic move- 


‘ment lays a much needed stress on the political and social 


background, and the discussion of living composers is 
abundant and detailed without going too far into the dan- 
gerous field of contemporary criticism. David C. Taylor, 
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in his three compact chapters on the structure and use of 
the vocal organs, puts to sleep all the fraudulent nonsense 
that has been fostered in the last half century about 
“scientific ” voice culture. Thorough historical study and 
inspired common sense have convinced him that the sacred 
“Ttalian method ” which studio “ science” is daily redis- 
covering, was nothing more than thorough drill under the 
discipline of a good ear. The volume on The Dance, 
agreeably detailed in its historical chapters, is marred by 
its fantastic evaluations of modern tendencies and artists. 
Harold Bauer’s comment on the piano, which he takes to 
be not the “ king of instruments,” but rather a convenient 
mechanical substitute, should be tonic to the student. The 
dictionary of musicians is as complete as such books ever 
are. Finally there are two volumes of “ musical ex- 
amples,” unusually well selected, which, like the pictures 
at a stereopticon lecture, give concrete meaning to the 
halting speech that went before. 

Although these last two volumes are the only ones con- 
taining any accurate musical comment, the other twelve 
present a very fair view of the musical mythology by which 
writers seek to realize music for the layman. Four modes, 
perhaps, can be distinguished—technical criticism (in non- 
technical terms), philosophical analysis, interpretative de- 
scription and “ background ” information. In all four the 
writing is equally removed from its true subject matter. 

“Take, for example, Mr. Hill’s comment on D’Indy’s 
B-flat symphony : 

“If, from a technical standpoint, it surpasses any- 
thing hitherto attained by its composer in logic and 
elasticity of form, subtle and compelling development 
of theme from its generative phrases, clarity of style 
despite its externai complexity, its creative inventive- 
ness, richness of detail, profundity of sentiment and 
genial orchestration are of equal magnitude.” 

Note the vocabulary here; every word which conveys any- 
thing at all conveys a purely non-musical image—“ clas- 
ticity,” “ richness,” “ profundity.” Yet this passage repre- 
sents the best that can be done in the application of com- 
mon language to technical criticism. 

Mr. Mason, who loves to schematize music for the or- 
derly brain, starts off in this fashion: 

“ Essentially there are but three processes concerned 
in musical construction—the announcement or exposi- 
tion of the themes, their elaboration or development, 
and their recapitulation. These processes are the out- 
come of quite simple psychological facts, - 

and so on. This, it seems to me, is only mythology of an- 
other and more dangerous sort, but it is very helpful to 
those who like it. 

Interpretative description, frankly pictorial, is muuch more 
satisfying to the layman. So long as its mythology does 
not harden into a theology, its provocative images are 
stimulating to the imagination and its pretty falsehoods 
innocent of harm. Says Ernest Newman, for example: 

“Reger’s facility and the copiousness of his vocabu- 
lary tempt him to overwrite his subject; sometimes 
the contrapuntal web is woven so thickly that no 
music can get through. But every now and then this 
rather heavy-limbed genius achieves a curious limpidity 
and grace, and a moving tenderness.” 

From this the reader extracts a diverting picture of some 
clumsy Gulliver wrestling, like the Corticelli kitten, with 
the threads of his own meshing. And this does very well 
for Reger. The listener, with this picture in mind, is sensi- 
tized in just the right way for getting at the musical con- 
tent of the Sinfonietta. An apt image is far more precise 
than an accurate diagram. 
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But those writers who despair 0. .raasveluating the in- 
dwelling values of music usually; have recourse to “ back- 
ground,” which, even when it is confined to unreadable 
names and dates, is never wholly devoid of usefulness to the 
listener. More, however, can be done with this mode. 
Witness Cecil Forsyth: 

“ Cyril Scott was born, apparently, in the ‘ Yellow 
Book.’ His slim Beardsleyesque nature seems to be 
always moving through an elegant exotic shadow- 
world, beckoned on by his own craving yet fastidious 
mind. At Pagani’s he sits mysteriously in a black 
stock and cameo. A strange personality, distinguished 
and uneasy!” 

This is splendid. Not a word about the man’s music, yet 
everything is there. 

This quite absurd method of describing music by describ- 
ing something else is about the best that has yet been in- 
vented for general purposes. We must of necessity have 
recourse to personal reactions. Strictly speaking, every 
book about music is sold under false pretenses. From the 
schoolgirl’s theme on What the Moonlight Sonata Means 
to Me to Anatole France’s “adventures of the soul 
among the masterpieces,” every comment on music is an 
essay on the author. My soul, I am sure, is not worth 
$1.50 per volume to anyone. But M. France’s decidedly 
is, and so is Mr. Forsyth’s. Rare souls like these are the 
only tolerable music critics. From such picturesque con- 
fessions as they may write, the layman will get, by way of 
by-product, his best appreciation of the arts. Only, the lay- 
man must remember that he is reading mythology, not truth. 

H. K. M. 


Francis Thompson 


The Life of Francis Thompson, by Everard Meynell. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


F himself Francis Thompson remarked that it might 

be said he viewed all mundane happenings with the 
Fall [of man} for one terminus and the millennium for the 
other. “If I want to gauge the significance of a contem- 
porary event of any mark, I dump it down as near as I can, 
in its proximate place between these boundaries. There 
it takes up very little room.” 

It is a mystic’s confession of unnourished craving for cer- 
tainty. As artist the poet signalized by the remark, no 
less than in his work, his allegiance to a creed and a God 
in whose name he might pour out the splendor of his 
imagination. His great song was lit with religious con- 
secration and the “ orgiac imageries ” of his verse were the 
bridges by which his consecration was liberated from any 
merely sectarian sense to the beauty of the world. 

It is for the anomalies of his faith that Thompson’s 
poetry will live. He could not be ascetic, only refined. 
The pulse of other mystics beat in him recognizably: Tra- 
herne, acclaimed ancestor to Walt Whitman; Thompson’s 
own friend and contemporary, Coventry Patmore; and De 
Quincey and Coleridge whose reality like Thompson's was 
compounded painfully and magnificently of dreams. 

It is the phenomenon of genius reaching to a perfect 
Heaven with songs inspired by an imperfect world that 
Mr. Meynell has exquisitely exposed in this account of 
Francis Thompson’s life, now republished and added to the 
poet’s works. The labor was one of erudition as well as 
of love. Affection for Thompson he might inherit from 


the friendship of his parents, Wilfrid and Alice Meynell, 
by the poet so glowingly celebrated. 
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But this strange figure of a man, to whose “ other- 
worldliness ” all beholders testified, cried for understanding 
beyond mere affection. Something of the child, already 
“the artist, the actor in unreal realities,” who had been 
“thrice in love—with the heroines of Lamb’s Shakespeare, 
with a doll, with a statue,” Mr. Meynell caught and set 
down, It was the child who never grew up, the reticent 
youth who practised versification from his sixteenth year 
and ransacked the Elizabethan dramatists when he should 











have been dissecting, that lived on in the mature poet— 


as well as the ragged wanderer of London streets upon 
whom shone 

“. . . the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 

Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross.” 

In his intimate foibles Mr. Meynell caught and fixed 
the picture of this “ wild vagabond of the mind,” “ argonaut 
of literature, far traveled in the realms of gold.” But more 
than that the life is a worthy footnote to the poet’s work. 
The picture of the man and the work reflect one another 
and the poet’s religious intoxication is better understood 
in the light of his inevitable loneliness. 

“It is improbable that he suffered, but possible that he 
remembered, more than other children,” says Mr. Mey- 
nell of the poet’s childhood. Into his religious faith 
probably went something of the suffering and something 
of the craving that tinctured the dreams of De Quincey 
and to a iesser degree Coleridge. If Thompson’s faith was 
necessarily more authentic for himself than it could be for 
another it was yet a font of truth and imagery from which 
all who read English may long draw. 

It is a piece of good fortune for life and literature that 
to Sister Songs and New Poems should be appended so vivid 


and understanding a picture as that of Mir. Meynell. 
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Be Forewarned of 
Market Changes 


War makes a shuttlecock of securi- 


ties. Babson Service ‘ives you an in- 
sight in buying and selling. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending on rumors or 
luck. Recognize that all action is followed by 
equal reaction. Work with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write to Dept. N-15 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Compiling Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 
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evsushep THE NEMESIS OF MEDIOCRITY 


Ralph Adams Cram, Litt. D., LL. D, 


A startling and revolutionary essay. It demonstrates the Inner 
significance of the war and the influence it should have in deter- 
mining the nature of ‘“‘the world that follows the war.’ 


THE MISSION TO RUSSIA, READY FEB. 10. 
All booksellers. Price of each $1.00 


MARSHALL JONES CO. - Publishers - 
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The Russian Wolfhound can Identifies Borzoi Books 


ALFRED A. KNOPF—THE BORZOI 
220 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


T tunch last summer the representative of one of the 

largest American publishers told me that his house 
was about to reject, against his judgment, two unusual 
novels by a new writer-—Grant Watson. He urged me 
to get hold of them; and succeeding in this, I sent one 
to H. L. Mencken, and the other to Joseph Hergesheimer, 
author of The Three Black Pennys. Both reports were 
highly favorable. I read the novels with the greatest in- 
terest and enjoyment, and accepted them immediately. 

The first, WHERE BONDS ARE LOOSED, I am just 
publishing ($1.50). It has a unique setting—for the most 
part Kanna Island off the West coast of Australia, few 
characters and no superfluous words; and the action pro- 
ceeds with an irresistible rush from Sherwin’s smashing 
fight with Jim Shepherd at the beginning, to his conquest 
of Alice Desmond at the end. 

Grant Watson is a novelist who .lemands the most se- 
rious consideration. To me his first two novels are un- 
usually interesting simply as stories, but they are much 
more than that. In them he deals with the subject which 
above all others interests him—the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society. In WHERE BONDS ARE LOOSED 
he shows the different results of placing different civil- 
ized beings in a primitive condition, with, of course, the 
consequent «!evelopment of power or weakness under the 
pressure of isolation and pain. 

In THE MAINLAND (which I shall publish next 
month), he exhibits the inverse process: here the bonds 
of society are forged. There is this connection between 
the novels, together with the fact that John Sherwin of 
the second book, is the son of Sherwin and Alice Des- 
mond of the first. But as sturies, pure and simple, each 
volume is complete in itself. I recommend the first one 
to you with all my head an 
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It is part of the good fortune that began when Wilfrid 
Meynell, in the office of Merry England recognized in the 
ragged, unkempt, almost bare-footed contributor of Pagan- 
ism Old and New, one of the authentic voices of English 
literature. a oe 
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Sentiment, by Vincent O'Sullivan. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50. 


IVEN a prosaic young London clerk, whom his match- 

making aunt invites to the country in order to marry 
him to a young heiress; given an unexpected rivalry with 
a neighbor, which forces the unhappy William into the role 
of poet, spouting Swinburne as his own verse to the awed 
provincials; given the arrival in town of the very modern 
young lady to whom William has engaged himself in Lon- 
don—and you have the materials for a very pretty farce 
comedy. But Mr. O’Sullivan seems uncertain whether he 
shall make Sentiment a light comedy. For a while the 
tone is amusingly maintained. But the complicated Penel- 
ope, all nerves and intelligence, only alive when she is in 
amorous pursuit or amorous expectation, intrigues the novel- 
ist into a more serious treatment. William’s capture of 
the heiress ends in an uncertain note of bathos, while Penel- 
ope’s affair, with his rival closes on the utterly false note 
of the latter’s pathetic departure for the war. Sentiment 
thus becomes two stories in one, written in different emo- 
tional keys. The ridiculous situation of William, or the 
intrigue of the siren Penelope, would each have made a 
charming story. Woven together, their incongruity is 
glaring, and betrays an inexpertness of construction on the 
author’s part, which we should not expect from one who 
comes from England with a reputation like Mr, 
O’Sullivan’s. 


Owing to the scarcity of paper, the Index for Volume 
XIII, which was completed with the last number, has been 
printed separately. It will be mailed on request, post free, 
to any subscriber who will send his name and address on a 
post card directed to The New Republic, 421 West 21st 
Street, New York City. 
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THE IDEA 
OF GOD 


In the Light of 
Recent Philosophy 


The Gifford Lectures deliv- 
ered in the University of 
Aberdeen in the years 
1912 and 1913 


By 
A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON 


Twenty lectures in 
which the author pre- 
sents the theological 
views of the most im- 
portant philosophers 
from Hume and Kant 
to Bergson and Bos- 
anquet. 


“Professor Pringle-Pat- 
tison treats the various 
philosophical posi- 
tions which he _ touches, 
whether ancient or mod- 
ern, with a ripe but unos- 
tentatious scholarship and 
a critical grasp which 
makes his pages a de- 
light."—The Nation. 
“One of the most success- 
ful of recent essays in 
philosophy and will prove 
inspiring and illuminating 
to all thoughtful readers.” 
—Baptist World. 

“A solid volume of prac- 
tical value and enduring 
worth. . . . Deserves the 
thoughtful attention of 
students of theology.”— 
—The Advance. 


“Present in most clear 
fashion the great ques- 
tions of the day as dis- 
cussed by the ablest think- 
ers of recent times.”— 
Auburn Seminary Record. 


8vo (9x6), pp. xvi + 424 
Net $3.50. 


At all Booksellers or 
from the Publishers 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street NEW YORK 











What the Soldiers 
Are Thinking About 


In a recent issue of The New Republic 
(December 15, 1917), there was published 
a remarkable letter from an Englishman 
describing the present state of mind of the 
soldiers at the front. “ He (the soldier) 
has recognized war as his duty,” writes 
this English observer, “ but he has never 


ceased to regard it with horror and, hav- 
ing made his choice with conviction, what he 
seeks is not an escape from the horns of a moral 
dilemma but a reconciliation of two moral cer- 
tainties. He is less interested in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ministry of reconstruction than in St. 
Paul’s ministry of reconciliation.” 


Reconciliation, as the soldiers at the front know 


well enough, is the password to the new world 
that is coming after the war. The time is at 
hand when stay-at-home civilians in church, 
politics, and business must learn to say that word. 


Reconciliation—Fellowship—Service—that is the message 

> —— ; 
ol The New Wor » 2 monthly journal, which comes into 
being to proclaim anew the faith that the common life of 
mankind can and should be ordered in accordance with 
the spirit and principles of Jesus. The New World calls 
for a new order of life, a new quality of faith, a new 
spirit of courage and adventure in the service of the 
Kingdom of God. 





The New World will appear on the first of each month 
and will contain a survey and interpretation of world 
events, news of significant movements of thought at home 
and abroad, a record of change and progress in the world 
of labor, and numerous special articles of wide general 
interest. Among contributors to early numbers will be: 
Prof. Harry F. Ward, Dr. Sydney Strong, Prof. C. 
Harold Dodd (of Oxford), Norman Thomas, Richard 
Roberts, Martha P. Falconer, W. E. Orchard (of Lon- 
don), Emily G. Balch, Roger N. Baldwin, Henry T. 
Hodgkin (of London) and-Prof. Rufus Jones. 


A Sample Copy of 


The New World 


Monthly 10 Cents, Annual Subscription $1.00 
will be sent on application to 


THE FELLOWSHIP PRESS, Inc. 
118 East 28th Street New York City 
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FPRISNDSHIP AND CONSOLATION OF BOOKS FOR THOSE IN AND OUT OF THE TRENCHES 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


All the World’s Great Books at Lowest Prices 


In these days of stress and anxiety we appeal to all to seek the consolation and solace that books alone can 
give. Do not neglect the friendship and refuge which reading alone can afford. To those who desire to culti- 
vate Courage, to enter the doorway of that quiet temple named Serenity, and to foster the lovely blossom of 
Hope, it would be well to turn, in this crisis, to the silent company of those who can strengthen the mind, 
calm the body, and feed with divine food the spiritual nature. 


SEVEN NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 


No. 734 ANCIENT LAW by Sir Henry Maine 

With @ lengthy introduction by Professor J. H. Morgan of London University. 

The world famous history of the great English jurist and historian who was successively Professor at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and for several years Legal Member of the Indian Council. The introduction is of special 
value as coming from an authority so distinguished. It is not only appreciative but critical and forms the 
best possible guide to the reading of the book itself. 


No. 735-736 MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL DE RETZ by Himself 


A revised re-issue of the Translation of 1723 by P. Davall. 

With an Introduction by David Ogg (in 2 volumes). 

The revealing and intimate confessions of the rival of Cardinal Mazarin who was in early life a refugee in 
England after the Fronde war and ultimately became Abbot of St. Denis. His varied and interesting experi- 
ences are described in the most lively fashion. 


No. 737-738 A HISTORY OF FRANCE by Jean Victor Duruy 

Newly Translated by Cecil Jane and Lucy Menzies. 

With an Introduction by Richard Wilson, D. Litt (2 volumes). 

The well known work which is to France what J. R. Green’s “History” is to England; with an Appendix 
bringing the facts down to the opening of the Great War; an indispensable work for all who are interested 
in our glorious ally and friend. Duruy writes with an ardent patriotism, verve and distinction but he is also 
an historian of the critical school, as might be expected from a pupil and successor of Michelet. His account 
of events leading up to the Franco-Prussian War is especially valuable as he is writing of movements in 
which he took a prominent part as one of the members of the French Government. 


No. 739 SELECTED PAPERS OF PHILOSOPHY by William James 


A collection of papers of absorbing interest from the works of the great American philosopher, including *“ Talks 
to Teachers,” “ Memories and Studies,” “ Psychology,” “Problems of Philosophy,” “The Will to Believe,” 
“ Pragmatism,” “The Meaning of Truth”; and Varieties of Religious Experience. A anique addition of 
copyright material to Everyman’s Library published by the gracious permission of Mr. Henry James, the 
son of the great Harvard Philosopher, with the sole object of helping those who at present are striving to 
solve the question of personality and survival which has been forced upon the attention of all thinking 


people at the present time. 


No. 740 Taras Bulba, with “St. John’s Eve” and Other Tales by Nicolai V. Gogol. 


Some of the most powerful and dramatic writing of one of the men who opened the minds of the Russian 
people by showing jhem as others saw them. Gogol’s tremendous power is one of the marvels of modern 
world literature and it is shown at its best in this remarkable hook. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


FOR MEN OF THE ARMY 


If your pal is going, if your son, your brother or anyone near and dear to you is off for France or a Canton- 
ment—give him some volumes from Everyman’s. 


HE WILL NEED THEM FOR THE HOURS SPENT OFF DUTY. 


They are small in price, just the right size for a soldier’s pack and there are 741 of the world’s greatest 
books te choose from. In a letter from one of the boys to his mother, given in full in the New York Tribune 
of July 14, 1917, he ends with these words, “ But please put an Everyman's Book Catalog in your next letter.” 
And this is only one of the many instances showing how the boys want and need the books from this won- 
derful library—because of the small cost, the convenient size, and the clear type. 

EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, containing 741 volumes of the “ World's Greatest Books,” makes a superb collec- 
tion for a regimental library for both those regiments still training at the different cantonments and for those 
regiments already “over there.” Make the regimental libraries complete by giving them one of these wonderful 
sets, they are easy to pack and occupy the smallest possible space. 


Per volume, cloth, Net, 60c. 
Full red leather stamped in gold, gold tops, per volume, Net, $1.25. 


Send for a complete catalog. 











POSTAGE EXTRA AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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For that annoying throat 
tickle at night use Ludens 





Liberty Loan 


Questions 


How many times do you find questions coming up 
in your mind concerning Liberty Loan bonds which 
you can’t answer? 

You can easily and quickly learn almost any fact 
concerning Liberty Loan procedure by consulting 
our conveniently indexed booklet. 

Send for Booklet H-69 
“Your Liberty Bond.” 





The menthol properties in Luden’s relieve irrita- 
tion in air passages almost immediately. 

You will find more than one use for Luden’s— 
that’s why it pays to have a package in pocket, 
home and office. Always have Luden’s handy at 
Index your bedside. 


‘ Above Par, (Page) 10. Destroyed Bonds, 10, 11. No coloring, no narcotics. Not 
Accrued Interest, 17. “Dollar a Week,’ touched by hands. Luden’s yel- 
Baby Bonds, 16. Excess wootes Tax, . low sanitary package guards purity. 
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Dates of Maturity, 4,8. Future Value, 9, te Quick Relief 
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THE CLOUDS 


will give you a new idea of how the 
war will be ended. 
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Children’s 
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Page & Company FRC New York om 2 2 basis for ing . 
consciousness. 
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and drawing; auditorium for music 
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Science and spoken French. Special 
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IF YOUR COPY does not arrive promptly on Sat- — profits, capital stock, stamp and every other Federal] tax. 
urday, do not assume that it has been lost in transit. 
With the terribly congested condition of the rail- 
roads at this time delays to the mail trains are in- 
evitable. If your copy of THE NEW REPUBLIC 
— not reach you at its regular time, wait a few 

x before writing to us. By that time it will prob- 
ably be in your hands. 











Bave time, energy and 
avoid errors by wusing 
thie book as your guide. 





It anawera every question and tells precisely what to do in 
your particular case. The only complete, up-to-date, authori- 
tative book covering all Federal tazes. 

Includes the laws, amendments, treasury decisions and regu- 
lations to Feb. 1, 1918, and the combined advice of five recog- 
nized experts. 704 pages. $3.00 per copy. 

At your bookseller or from 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Publishers 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“just the work we want” 


(Scene: Meeting of Committee to decide on bes: 
reference work for new Library of the General 
Educational “Association. Present: Chairman Lyons; 
Trustees Fuller and Thomas.) 


Chairmau Lyons: You will remember our com- 
mittee of three was specially appointed to 
decide on the best encyclopaedia for profes- 
sional and business men and for young people 
and to buy the work for our new Association 
Library. What have we to report? 


Trustee Fuller: Each one of us was to call on 
some librarian that he knew; tell him just 
what we wanted and get his opinion. 


Trustee Thomas: That was it. 


Trustee Fuller: Well, I went to the head of the 
Carnegie Library in our town and put the 
matter up to him. He asked me_ some 
questions about our Association and then 
said we would make no mistake in buying 
The New International Encyclopaedia; that 
it was not only the best for professional 
men but for business men, and also in the 


home, 


Trustee Thomas (smiling); That's funny. I 
saw the librarian of our town library. He’s 
been there ever since he wasa young man 
and he’s now in the seventies. He thought 
it over a bit, and then said: “‘Best reference 
work for your Association, eh? I'll write 
you down the name and address”: and here 
it is (reading from card); ‘The New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia, published by Dodd 
Mead & Company, New York City.’” He 
added that it was only recently published 
and a great work for the home, also. 


Chairman Lyons (laughing); Well, that seems 
to be a two-thirds vote as it stands; but what 
I’ve got to report will make it unanimous— 
and some more. The librarian I called on 
while he didn’t want to be quoted, at once 
recommended The New International. He 
then said; “But you need not take my 
word for it. Read this from the American 
Library Association’s Official ‘Guide to 
the Study and Use of Reference Books’”’ 
(Oct. 1917). Then he turned to the part 
devoted to encyclopaedias and read me 
what it said about The New International. 
I asked him to let me copy it, and here it is; 
“An encyclopaedia of the best modern type, 
with adequate and authoritative articles, many 
good illustrations and excellent and very 
useful bibliographies. Important articles are 
by specialists, the numerous maps are of high 
grade. On the whole, especially for purposes 
of ready reference, The New International is 
the most frequently useful of all encyclopaedias 
in English. Then he turned to a “Sug- 
gestive List of 100 Reference Books’ for 
the general public, and The New Inter- 
national was the first encyclopaedia on the 
list. 


Trustee Thomas: That ought to settle it. 


Chairman Lyons: It does. We'll get The New 
International. It’s just the work we want. 
And do you know, I believe I'll get a set for 
my own use and for the young folks. 





Hundreds of other librarians throughout the country are saying that The New Interna- 
tional is referred to more than any other, which means that it is the most usefu/ to the most 


people. 


It is the business of librarians to know which books are best. 


You also should know, and to 





aid you in coming to a decision, let us send you our Illustrated Book showing Specimen Pages, 
Engravings, Plates in Color and Maps; also informing you fully about our “ Courses of Read- 


ing and Study,” our Monthly List of Prize-Questions, etc. Just write and say: “ Send informa- 
tion about The New International as mentioned in THE NEW REPUBLIC for February gth! 


Its 24 volumes treat 80,000 subjects—30,000 more than any other encyclopaedia. It is ac- 
curate, lucid, convenient. It is comprehensive though concise, and its arrangement makes all 


subjects easy to find. The derivation and pronunciation of all important words are also indi- 
It is the great question-answerer—a library in itself. 


DODD MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 


447 Fourth Avenue. New York 
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CONSTRUCTIVE PATRIOTISM 


“Yours is the most logical, reasonable and admirable patriotism of any 
journal in America. It is what might be termed ‘ constructive patriot- 
ism.’ ”’ 


“The statesmanlike handling of current issues by THE NEW REPUBLIC 
is a constant marvel and delight. You are simply invaluable to this gen- 
eration and reflect the truest kind of patriotism.” 


“T feel that every loyal American, among whom | count myself, should 
read THE NEW REPUBLic. It is one of the greatest factors ‘that I know 
of for the upbuilding of our country.” 


“] regard THE NEW REPUBLIC as far and away the most vital journal in 
America. It is inspiring and patriotic and justifies a new faith in and 
hope for an incomparably better world.” 


“Tn all the weltering tin-horn patriotism which is filling the papers 
through the country THE NEW REPUBLIC comes once a week as a relief 
and a source of inspiration. One can always respect such a sane and rea- 
sonable paper.” 


“T enjoy THE NEW REPUBLIC immensely for its fairness and coolness at 
this time when so much madness is rife. Your editors possess the same 
clear vision which will make the President’s messages immortal. Pos- 
terity will remember you as one of the few who prepared the world for 
a greater and grander democracy.” 


“THE NEW REPUBLIC is a national asset. Its incisive analysis of na- t= 
tional and international issues is proving a tremendous force in Ameri- 


can thought. I count the subscription price as an obligation upon every 
man who is interested in the triumph of the best in America.” 


If you believe these things, spread them —spreaa them now when they are most 
in need of your support. The attached slip makes it easy. 
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The gre atest music 
by the dreatest artists 
-only on Victrola Records 


Who are the greatest artists? 

The talented singers and instrumentalists 
who by reason of their superior artistry are 
famous the whole world over 

—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon 
their appearance on the opera and concert 
stage 

—who have chosen Victrola Records ex- 
clusively to carry their art to all the world 


and immortalize them for all time. 


Hear your favorite music today at any Victor dealer's. He will 
gladly play for you any Victrola Kecords by the world’s greatest 
artists, and give you a copy of the Victor Record catalog—the most 
complete catalog of music in all the world. Ask to hear the 
Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berlineg G bone Co., Montreal, Canadien Distrib 
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Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
Coordinated aod sv nclronized hy our special processes of manufacture. an! tiwir 
use. one with the other, is absolutely esseatial to s perfect Victor reproduction 
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Trade-mark of the Victor 
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Talking MachineCompany designating the products of 
tuis Company only. The use of the word Vietrela upon 
cr in the promotion or sale of &ny other Talking Mach- 

prod: is misleading and illegal. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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